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PREFACE 


There is a dearth of books on History of Assam in the 
market. The book of mine does not claim any originality. 
It is based on earlier works. The early period is based 
mainly on K. L. Barua's ‘Early History of Kamarupa.’ 
The facts of the Ahom period are derived from Gait’s 
book. But certain facts of the Ahom period, just touched 
in Gait’s books, have been discussed in details deriving 
materials from S. K. Bhuiya’s Anglo-Assamese Relations, 
The present little volume, 1 hope, will serve mainly 
the purpose to satisfy persons who are interested to know 
something about the history of Assam, Suggestions for 
improvement of this book will be welcomed. 


March, 1982 
Silchar, 


D. Dutta 
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Chapter I 


INTRODUCTION 

[a] Assamese culture is aa integral part of Indian culture 

Assam is situated in the extreme north-east corner of our vast 
country. Because of her geographical position Assam had remained 
in the background. The echoes of happenings in Assam, concerned 
as they were with the backward aboriginal peoples, did not reach 
other parts of India. Truly speaking geographical conditions of 
Assam did not permit her to be closely involved with the affairs of 
mid-India. 

But from this we should not think that Assam from early times 
had remained isolated from the main stream of Indian politics and 
culture. It is true that Assam could not be closely involved with the 
great political happenings of India. It was only occasionally Assam 
loomed large in Indian history and politics, particularly in connection 
with the affairs of Eastern India. We know in early period Bhaskar- 
varman and Harsadev asserted Kamarupa’s supremacy in Eastern 
India. So also did the Koches. It shows that people of Assam 
from early times were conscious that politically Assam was an inte¬ 
gral part of India. 

This feeling was intensified by the cultural integration of Assam 
from very early times with India. Assam no doubt is mainly a 
Mongolian land. The Mongolians had entered in Assam long before 
the coming of the Aryans. We do not know exactly when the Aryan 
penetration began in Assam. But if the legends of Naraka have any 
historical basis, then we are to assume that Aryan migration to Assam 
took place in the early part of the Christian era, if not earlier. The 
Aryans brought their culture and civilization to Assam, and thus 
cultural bonds were established with the rest of India. The Aryans 
brought their Gods and Goddesses, their social system known as the 
caste system, and their peculiar mode of life based on joint family 
system. Sanskrit, the language of the Aryans, entered into Assam 
and began to be studied extensively. Religious books like the Kalika 
Purana, Hara-Gouri Sambad and Tantras, which were in conformity 
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with the religious books of India, were composed in Assam. We find 
mention of Assam as Pragjyotisha in the Mahabharata. This is a 
proof that even in remote past Assam v/as regarded as a part of 
Hindudom or Aryandom. 

The art, architecture and sculpture of ancient Assam have very 
close affinity with their Indian counterparts. The kings of Assam, 
as in other part of India, constructed temples and engraved the figures 
of Hindu Gods, Goddesses, apsaras and yakshas on the walls. 

The aforesaid facts show that Assam, though mainly a Mongolian 
land, became an integral part of India from very early times. The 
integration became stronger as many of the non-Aryans were wholly 
Aryanized. The association of Assam with the mainstream of Indian 
culture is the achievement of the Aryans who imported their Aryan 
culture in that remote country. 


[b] Geography and her influence upon her history 

Geography plays a very important part in moulding the history 
of a country. In fact, history and geography go hand in hand. It is 
not only political, but even cultural history is influenced by the 
geographical conditions. In case of Assam’s history this contention 
is all the more true. 


Assam proper means the Brahmaputra Valley. The great river 

Brahmaputra enters into Assam from the north-east frontier and 

flows through from the east to the west traversing a 

Brahmaputra distance of 805 kilometres. On both sides of this 
Valley 

river there arc plain lands. Assam’s culture and 
civilization had flourished in these plain lands. What is the Gangetic 
Valley in the history of northern India, the Brahmaputra Valley is 
in the history of Assam. All ancient kingdoms of Assam had risen 
in this valley. It is this valley which had lured the outsiders both 
from the east and the west to come tO' Assam. In fact, the importance- 
of Brahmaputra Valley in the history of Assam cannot be exagge¬ 
rated. 


Apart from the Brahmaputra Valley there are many mountains 
in Assam. These mountains are the homelands of different tribes. 

In these mountains the tribes live preserving the 
distinctiveness of their culture. It is because of this- 
Assam is a land of diverse cultures. 


Mountains 
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Assam is surrounded both in the north and the east by lands 
inhabited by the Mongolian people. Both in the north and the east 
there are passes through which from very early times 
Mountain passes people had entered into Assam. Assam 

therefore is mainly a Mongolian land. On the other hand, Aryans 
had come to Assam from the east. The result is Assam has become 
the meeting ground of the Aryan, and Mongolian cultures. 


The soil of Assam is very fertile, and this fertility of soil had a 
demoralizing effect on its inhabitants. People who entered into 
Assam from the north and the east were strong, 
vigorous and energetic. But living an easy and 
luxurious life these people quickly got degenerated and fell easy 
prey to newcomers from outside. 


A.ssam is a land of numerous rivers. In fact there is a net-work 
of rivers flowing into the Brahmaputra both from the north and the 
south. Most of the tributaries of the Brahmaputra become furious 
during the rainy season. The rainfall is also very heavy in Assam 
in the months of May, June and July. The atmos- 
Ciimate and phere of Assam is surcharged with moisture. All 
mfluence*^^^ *** these together with the mountains proved insurmount¬ 
able barriers to enemies who had invaded Assam 
from the west. Records show how nature vied with men in repulsing 
the attack of the invaders. The Mughals repeatedly tried to conquer 
Assam. The most desperate attempt was made by Aurangzeb’s 
general Mir Zumla. But the Mughal attacks were foiled not so much 
by the people of Assam as by her forest-clad mountains, torrential 
rains, and furious currents of her rivers. 


Before we close we may refer to one peculiar feature of Assam 
history, a feature mainly due to her geographical position. Assam 
throughout her history remained to a great extent in the background 
of the political history of India. It is mainly because Assam is a 
mountainous country. 


[c] Racial elements 

Assam is a land of diverse cultures. It has been so as from 
prehistoric times people of different races had entered into Assam 
and settled there. 
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The earliest people of Assam, of whom we know, belonged to 
Negrito Negrito race. No relics of such people have yet 

been discovered. But J. H. Hutton has noticed 
Negrito characteristics in the Angami Nagas living in the Nagaland. 

The next earliest inhabitants of Assam very probably were of 
Austric stock. They are also termed as ‘p^oto-Aust^oloid^ They 
are so termed because of their close akinness to the 
Proto-Austroloidsy^ygjj.jjjj^jj tribes. They are now represented by the 

JChasis and Syntengs. The Mundas, Santals and Kols of Chotanagpur 
and Central India belong to the same stock. The people of the Aus¬ 
tric stock belonged to the new stone age, and tools made of 
stones and used by them have been discovered in various parts of 
Assam. Particularly interesting is the find of two shouldered stone 
implements, one in Darrang and the other in the Cachar district. The 
dolmen stones, sitting stones, flat monoliths and upright menhirs 
used by the people of Austric stock are still to be found in the plains 
as well as the hills of Assam. 

Next came the Dravidians who entered into India through 
Baluchistan in pre-historic times. According to some scholars the 
Indus Valley Civilization was the creation of the 
Dravidians. The cult of the linga and the yoni is 
regarded to be of Dravidian origin. The prevalence of linga and 
>oni worship in Assam is indicative of Dravidian influence. There 
are scholars who believe that Naraka of prehistoric times was a 
Dravidian. The Dravidian elements in Assam’s population are yet 
to be studied. 

After the Dravidians we meet the Mongolians who had entered 
into Assam from the north and the north-east. The larger section 
of the Mongoloid people had come from China and Tibet; some, 
however, had come from Burma. The Mongoloid people are referred 
to as Kiratas in the literature of the Aryans. Of the Mongolians the 
great Boro tribe appeared and established over the 
Mongolians valley of the Brahmaputra fairly early. This tribe 
had extended into North and East Bengal and into North Bihar. 
North of the Brahmaputra plains is even today occupied by the Boros. 
Other branches of this great tribe are the Kacharies, Garos, Meches, 
Rabha, Tipra etc. The North Assam tribes of the Abors. Akas, 
Daflas, Miris and Mishmis, all Mongolians, appear to have come 
later and established themselves to the north of the Brahmaputra 


Dravidian 
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plains. Other groups of the same stock are the Nagas, Kukis, Mikir 
and Mizos. The time of the first Mongolian migration into Assam 
is still a matter of speculation. It has been guessed by some that 
the Mongolian migration took place long before 1000 B.C. 

Then came the Aryans. In the early Vedic literature eastern 
India is mentioned as a ‘mleccha’ country. But in the later Vedic 
literature, to be more precise, in the Brahmana period i£., in the 
6th or 7th century B.C. we find tradition of the migration of the 
Aryans to the east of the river Sadanira i.e., the Karotoya, which in 
ancient times was the western boundary of Assam. 
Aryans Aryan settlement in ancient Assam is also hinted 

in the legends of Naraka. In the old inscriptions of the kings of the 
Varmana, Salastambha and Pala kings there are plenty of evidences 
to show of Aryan settlement in this country. It is, however, an 
admitted fact that the number of Aryans was never numerous in 
Assam. Racially Assam always continued to be the land of the non- 
Aryans. 

It is believed by some that a branch of the Aryans had entered 
into Assam from the North-east, and that the descendants of these 
early Aryans are the Assamese Kalitas of the present day. But 
more convincing proofs would be needed to establish firmly the theory 
of the Aryan origin of the Kalitas. 

Assam thus became the meeting ground of diverse types of 

people and culture. Of course of different races, the Aryans could 

establish their cultural supremacy in this country. 
Conclusion . , , , 

Aryan supremacy spread through a process of 

Aryanization of the non-Aryans. But Aryanization was never com¬ 
plete here. Many of the non-Aryans took shelter in accessible hills 
and mountains and lived there preserving their culture and pattern 
of life. Geographical conditions are thus to a great extent respon¬ 
sible for the variety of culture in Assam. 

[d] Sources of the history of Assam 

History of Assam can broadly be divided into four periods. 
These are: (1) Prehistoric period; (2) Early historic period; (3) The 
Ahom period; and (4) Modem period. 

The pre-historic period includes the legendary and traditional 
period also. That period is called pre-historic the events and dates: 
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of which are either uncertain or unknown. The events and dates of 
Assam history prior to that of the 4th century A.D. are not known. 
Hence this period can be regarded as the pre-historic period. 

The sources for the earliest period of Assam are very limited in 
extent—only a few caves, stone celts, pots, plates, jars and megaliths. 
All these are indications of the culture of the people who lived in 
Assam in the earliest times. There has not yet been proper archaeolo¬ 
gical excavations in Assam. 

For the legendary period we depend mainly on literary sources, 
such as the epics, the Puranas, and the Tantras. 


Sources for early historic period: The early historic period of 
Assam extends from the 4th to the 12th century A. D. During this 
period ruled the Varmana, the Salastambha and the Pala dynasties. 

Our most important source for this period are the 
Early historic inscriptions. Most of these in.scriptions arc inscribed 
period copper plates and they refer to donation of land 

by kings to Brahmins. Incidentally they refer to the gcneologies of 
the dynasties. Eulogies of kings as found in the inscriptions are of 
little historical value. 

Apart from copper inscriptions, a few rock inscriptions have also 
been found of which Tezpur rock inscription of king Harjjara 
deserves special mention. 


Besides the local inscriptions, some contemporary inscriptions 
from other parts of India throw interesting light on the history of 
Assam. In this connection special menition may be made of the 
Allahabad pillar inscription of Samudra Gupta and the Pasupati ins¬ 
cription of the Nepal king Jayadeva II. 

For the early historic period we have also valuable literary 
sources. In this connection we may mention the Harsa-charita by 
Banabhatta, Gandavaho by Vakpati, Ramcharita by Sandhya- 
karanandi and Rajatarangini by Kalhana. 

The Chinese literary sources arc helpful for the study of early 
history of Assam, Of the Chinese sources the most important is the 
account left behind by Hiuen Tsang who visited Assam, then called 
Kamarupa, in the 7th century. 

Coins are very helpful for the study of history of any land. But 
unfortunately not a single coin of the early period has so far been 
discovered. Inscriptions of this period, however, refer to royal coins. 
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Sources of the Abom period : For the Ahom period, which 
extended from the 13th century to 1826 A. D., our main sources are 
the Buranjis i.e. histories written during this period. The Ahoms 
had a commendable aptitude for history. In fact, few royal dynas¬ 
ties ruling in India had such love and regard for history. The 
Ahom kings used to maintain men in the court for keeping records 
of important events. Private persons of rank and status also kept 
such records. This is why we now have many valuable buranjb in 
our possession. The buranjis discovered have been edited by modern 
scholars of Assam, of whom the name of Dr. S. K. Bhuiya deserves 
special mention. It is no doubt a fact that many buranjis were des¬ 
troyed by Kirti Chandra Barbarua in the 18th century as these 
buranjis were found to have made some uncharitable remarks about 
the origin of his family. Many buranjis were destroyed during the 
Moamaria rebellion and the Burmese war. In spite of these losses 
those which have been discovered till today are full of information 
relying on which a comprehensive history of the Ahom period can 
be written. 

The buranjis in the beginning were written in the Ahom 
language. But as the Ahoms gradually adopted the Assamese langu¬ 
age, buranjis also began to be written in that language. In fact, of 
the discovered buranjis most are written in Assamese. There was 
also the practice of writing buranji in verses. 

The buranjis have some commendable characteristics. Their 
language is very simple and straight-forward and as such they are 
wholly free from ambiguity. Secondly, on the part of the writers 
there is no attempt to suppress or to exaggerate any fact. The 
buranji writers were free from pride or prejudice. Very dispassion¬ 
ately they had described victories and defeats of their rulers. Against 
their enemies they had never used any vituperative language. 

The buranjis are records not only of political events; in them 
we find valuable information regarding social, economic and reli¬ 
gious condition of the country. In short, the value of the buranjis 
as source materials of history can never be exaggerated. 

Besides the buranjis there are other contemporary sources for the 
Ahom history. In these may be included the lives of the great 
saints, Raj-vamsavalis, and the narratives written by historians who 
'Came to Assam along with the Muslim invaders. In the last part 
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of the 18th century, under the pressure of circumstances, the British 
were forced to interfere in affairs of Assam. Since then we have 
many notes, reports and narratives written by Englishmen about 
Assam from which we get a detailed account of the last phase of 
Ahom rule in Assam. 

Of the Ahom period we have coins, temples and buildings, 
which supplement the information we derive from the literary sources. 


MODEL QUESTIONS 
CHAPTER I 

1. “Assamese culture is an integral part of Indian culture.” 
Discuss. 

2. Describe how the history of Assam has been influenced by 
her geographical conditions. 

3. Assam is the meeting ground of diverse races. Discuss what 
different races had come to settle in Assam in ancient time. 

4. Examine the sources of the history of Assam. 

5. Discuss the importance of the Buranjjs as sources of history. 



Chapter II 


PRE-HISTORIC PERIOD 

The period of Assam history prior to the 4th century A. D. may 
be regarded as the pre-historic period. For the pre-historic period 
we have no systematic history or chronology. The pre-historic period 
of Assam can be divided into two halves. The remote past belongs 
to the first half and our sources for the history of this period are the 
relics like caves, stone celts, pots, megaliths etc. The second half is 
comparatively recent. Our sources of information for this period arc 
the legends and traditions as found in the ancient literature like the 
epics and the Puranas. 

So far as the history of the remote antiquity is concerned our 
knowledge is very scanty. The Negritoes and the Australoids, the 
oldest people of Assam, have left behind only some relics like caves, 
stone celts, pots etc. which are yet to be properly studied. 

Legendary period: For the later pre-historic period we have 
legends and traditions scattered in ancient books like the Epics, the 
Puranas and the Tantras. The legends are regarding kings called 
Danavas and Asuras. Obviously they were non-Aryans. 

The oldest legendary figure is Mohiranga Danava. There is a 
hill named Mairang near Gauhati, It may have some association 
with Mohiranga. After Mohiranga there ruled Ghatakasur. 

One Narakasur killed Ghatakasur and became the ruler. He is 
known as the king of Pragjyotishpur. Details about Naraka are 
found in the Kalika Purana. From the legend as found in the 
Purana it appears Naraka was the son of a maidservant through 
Janaka, king of Videha. Naraka was an adventurous man with high 
ambition. When grown up, he went to Pragjyotishpur and there after 
killing Ghatakasur he occupied his kingdom. He imported Brahmins 
to Pragjyotishpur and settled them there. He is said to have intro¬ 
duced the worship of Devi in his kingdom. But coming into contact 
with Sana, king of Sonitpur (modem Tezpur) Naraka became hostile 
to Vedic Gods and Goddesses. He then abandoned the worship of 
Vishnu of whom he was a great devotee in his early life. He then 
began to oppress people who observed Vedic rites and rituals. 
Krishna, king of Dwaraka, became angry with Naraka. Krishna 

h.a.~2 
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then attacked him and after killing him placed his son Bhagadatta 
on the throne. 

All the ruling dynasties of ancient Kamarupa claim descent from 
Naraka. It shows that Naraka was a remarkable man, and to be his 
descendents was regarded as a matter of pride. Near Gauhati there 
is a village known as ‘Narakasurgaon’ and a road called ‘Naraka- 
surali’. Both seem to be associated with the memories of Naraka. 

Bhagadatta : Detailed accounts of Bhagadatta are found in the 
Mahabharata, In this great epic he is described as the ‘Lord of 
the mountain’. According to the geologists, in ancient times the 
greater part of South-East Bengal was submerged under water. Pos¬ 
sibly the boundary of Bhagadatta’s kingdom in that direction exten¬ 
ded as far as the shore of the sea. 

The epic further says that in Bhagadatta’s army there were 
Chinese and Kirata soldiers. In the Kuru-Pandava war he sided with 
the Kurus, and after demonstrating great heroism he fell, much to 
the regret of the Kauravas, in the battle-field. He is said to have 
been killed by Arjuna, the greatest of the Pandava heroes. 

After Bhagadatta, Vajradatta ascended the throne. His relation¬ 
ship with Bhagadatta is uncertain. The Mahabharata describes him 
as the son of Bhagadatta, but of the ancient inscriptions of Kamarupa 
some refer to him as son and some as brother. From the Maha¬ 
bharata we know that he recognized the overlordship of Yudhisthir 
when the latter performed the Asvamedha sacrifice. 

After Vajradatta, Naraka line went into oblivion. Even legends 
do not say anything except the names of the successors of Vajradatta. 

Historicity of Naraka legends: Under the heaps of the legends 
of Naraka we get glimpses of history. First, he might have been a 
political adventurer who on coming from Videha had established 
himself as a ruler in Pragjyotishpur. Secondly, the legend indicates 
the first importation of Aryan culture into ancient Kamarupa. 
Thirdly, there was a conflict between the Aryan and the non-Aryan 
cultures in which the Aryan culture came out triumphant. 

Origiin of Naraka: Views no doubt have been expressed by 
scholars regarding the origin of Naraka, but all these are mere specu¬ 
lations. Some say that he was a Dravida; some advocate his Mongo¬ 
lian origin, while some are of opinion that he was an Alphine Aryan. 
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None of the views carries much weight, as none is based on reliable 
evidence. Instead of trying to be precise, this much can only be said, 
at the present state of our knowledge that the legends points more to 
his non-Aryan origin. 

With the sources at our disposal it is of no good to try to fix the 
exact date of Naraka. Dr. Banikanta Kakati thinks that Naraka 
lived sometimes between the second and fourth century A.D. 

Bana : Legends regarding another non-Aryan king of ancient 
Assam are preserved in the Bhagavat and the Vishnu Purana. He 
was the son of Bali, king of Sonitpur, which has been identified with 
modem Tezpur. According to the Kalika Purana Bana was a con¬ 
temporary of Naraka, and as a worshipper of Siva, he was opposed 
to the Vishnu cult. Coming into contact with him Naraka deviated 
from the Aryan path as a result of which he was ultimately killed 
by Krishna, ruler of Dwaraka. Bana also had conflicts with 
Krishna. According to legends Krishna’s grandson Aniruddhha 
came to Sonitpur, entered the castle and secretly married Usha, 
daughter of Bana. When it was detected Bana captured him. On 
hearing this Krishna came to Sonitpur and rescued his grandson after 
defeating Bana in a great battle. 

There are in Tezpur and the neighbouring areas relics which are 
associated with the legends of Bana. Bana Raja’s fort is said to 
have been on the site now occupied by the Tezpur Court house. 
There is more than one tank in Tezpur ascribed to Bana’s time. One 
still bears the name Kumbhanda, his prime minister. Bana’s grand¬ 
son Bhaluka made his capital at Bhalukpung, not far from Balipara 
at the foot of the Aka hills. Remains of old fortifications are still 
visible there. Balipara may have some association with Bali, father 
of Bana. The Akas still claim Bhaluka as their progenitor. 

Bana, like Naraka, might have been a historical person, a non- 
Aryan king, who resisted the infiltration of Aryan culture in ancient 
Assam. The legends of Bana clearly indicate the conflict between 
Saivism and Vaisnavism in eastern India. The real history of Bana 
lies buried under heaps of legends; we only get glimpses of it when 
we look at the legends with searching eyes. 

Bhismak: The Bhagavat preserves the legends of a king named 
Bhismak who ruled over a kingdom known as Vidarbha. His capital 
was at Kundina. According to tradition ancient Vidarbha was 
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situated in the north-east corner of Assam. In that region ruins of 
ancient buildings have been discovered and popular belief is that 
these are the relics of the capital over which Bhismak ruled. In the 
legend of Bhismak also, Krishna appears. It is said that Krishna 
forcibly married Rukmini, daughter of Bhismak, after defeating 
Sisupal, a prince of a neighbouring kingdom, to whom Rukmini was 
bethrothed. 

Historical impcrtance. The historical importance of the legends 
of the pre-historic period is that they show that pre-historic Assam 
culturally was an integral part of India. Pre-historic Assam i.e.. 
Assam prior to 4th century A.D. had little or no political relations 
with the Ganga-Yamuna Valley. It remained aloof from the great 
events which had occurred in that valley. But from this political 
aloofness we are not to assume that the pre-historic Assam did not 
form an integral part of India. Rather the legends of Naraka, Bhaga- 
datta. Ban and Bhismak clearly show that Assam then was within 
the orbit ot the great culture which goes by the name of Hindu 
culture. 


MODEL QUESTIONS 

1. Write what you know of the Pre-historic period of Assam. 
What is the historical importance of the legends of this 
fteriod? 

2. Describe the legends regarding Naraka. What glimpses of 
history can be noticed in these legends? 

3. Write notes on: Bana, Bhismak, and Bhagadatta. 



Chapter III 

THE VARMANS, THE SALASTAMBHAS AND THE PALAS 

THE VARMANS 

The historical period of Assam begins with the Varman dynasty 
which ruled from the middle of fourth to the middle of the 7th 
century A.D. We will first narrate briefly, the history of the whole 
dynasty, and then describe in details the history of great rulers and 
other matters of historical importance. 

Pushyavarman was the founder of the Varman dynasty. Alto¬ 
gether thirteen rulers of this dynasty ruled for about 300 years. 
Chronology of the rulers of this dynasty is not known. Only regard¬ 
ing dates, two rulers—Mahabhutivarman, the 8th ruler and Bhaskara- 
I , f '^^•‘nian, the last ruler we have some clear idea. A 
ihe^dyna^fy^ inscription of Mahabhutivarman bears the Gupta 

era 234 which when converted to Christian era conies 
to 544 A.D. It shows he was ruling in 544 A.D. 

Mahabhutivarman’s reign was an eventful one. It may therefore 
be presumed that he had a long reign. He might have ruled from 
510 A.D. to 555 A.D. (The date of his Barganga inscription was 
554 A.D.). Allowing 20 years for each of the rulers, who ruled before 
him, we can place Pushyavarman’s accession at about 370 A.D. 
Allowing 20 years for each of the four rulers after Mahabhutivarman, 
the reign of the last ruler Bhaskaravarman came to an end in 655 
A.D. Bhaskaravarman, according to all historians ruled from 600 
to 650 A.D. In that case his four predecessors ruled for 45 years. 

Pushyavarman, who according to our calculation ruled for 370 
to 390 A.D., appears to be a contemporary of the great Gupta ruler 
Samudra Gupta. Among the kingdoms which voluntarily accepted 
the suzerainty of Samudra Gupta Kamrupa was one. From this it 
seems that Pushyavarman along with other rulers of eastern India 
recognized the supremacy of Samudra Gupta. 

Pushyavarman’s son Samudravarman (C. 390-410) was a contem¬ 
porary of the great Gupta ruler Chandra Gupta II who took the title 
of Vikramaditya. Chandra Gupta might have attacked Kamarupa 
and defeated Samudravarman. In a traditional account it is said that 
one Subahu, a Kamarupa king of Naraka dynasty was defeated by 
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Vikramaditya. Subahu might have been the popular name o£ 
Samudravarman. 

The next king Balavarman I (C. 410-430), the son*of Samudra¬ 
varman, according to the Nidhanpur inscription, is said to have pos¬ 
sessed ‘irresistible troops’. According to the Kashmir Chronicle King 
Meghabahana of Kashmir married a princess of Kamarupa named 
Amritaprabha. She was probably the daughter of Balavarman I. 

The next kings of the dynasty were Kalyanavarman (C. 430-450) 
and Ganapativarman (C. 450-470). About these rulers there are only 
empty eulogies in the Nidhanpur inscription. 

Then came Mohendravarman (C. 470-490). The Doobi inscrip¬ 
tion of Bhaskar mentions that he extended his boundary up to the sea 
coast. From this it appears that he occupied a portion of ancient 
Samatata. From the seals of Bhaskar it is known that Mohendra¬ 
varman performed two Aswamedh Yagnas (horse sacrifices). He 
possibly liberated Kamarupa from the Gupta yoke. He was the first 
Kamarupa ruler to perform the Aswamedh. 

About Narayanvarman (C 490-510), the son of Mohendravarman. 
there are vague eulogies in Bhaskar’s inscription. 

The eighth ruler Mahabhutivarman (C. 510-555) was a great king 
of the dynasty. From Bhaskar’s inscription it is known that Maha- 
bhutivarman donated lands to the Brahmins in the district of Chan¬ 
drapur! lying between the Tista and Kosi. It shows that during his 
reign a big portion of north Bengal and Bihar was included within 
the kingdom of Kamarupa. An inscription of Mahabhutivarman has 
been discovered at Baraganga in the district of Nowgong. From 
this inscription it is known that he assumed the title of Parama- 
Bhagavata. It indicates his inclination towards Vaishnavism. 

We know virtually nothing about Chandramukhavarman. His 
son Stithavarman is said to have performed two Aswamedhs. But 
we do not know what great deeds of his he commemorated by per¬ 
forming these sacrifices. 

Sthitavarman’s son Susthitavarman was severely defeated by 
Mahasen Gupta, who belonged to the line of the Later Guptas. 

As a result of this defeat the Kamarupa kingdom contracted in 
the west and the river Karotoya became the boundary in that 
direction. 
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During the reign of the next king Supratisthitavarman rivalry 
with Mahasena Gupta continued. The latter snatched away a portion 
of territory to the east of the river Karotoya. It was in the midst of 
the war the Kamarupa king died. 

Bhaskarvarman (C. 600-650) the last and the greatest king of the 
dynasty was the brother of Supratisthitavarman. During his reign 
Kamarupa became a dominant power in all India politics. He jointly 
with Harsavardhana of Kanauj defeated Sasanka and forced him to 
flee to Orissa. Sasanka’s kingdom was then parcelled out between. 
Harsa and Bhaskar. The friendship between these two rulers conti¬ 
nued even when political exigencies ceased to exist. Bhaskar attended 
the great religious festival which was organized by Harsa at Kanauj. 
The Chinese traveller Hiuen Tsang for some time lived in the court 
of Bhaskar. Bhaskar’s friendly relation with Kanauj came to an end 
with the death of Harsa. That was why he helped the Chinese when 
they attacked Arjuna who got the throne after the death of Harsa. 

With the death of Bhaskar in about 650 A.D. the rule of the 
Varman dynasty came to an end. 


Achievements of Bhaskarvarman as a ruler 

On tile premature death of his elder brother Bhaskarvarman 
ascended the throne in about 600 A.D. and ruled for about 50 years. 
He is undoubtedly the greatest ruler of the dynasty. In fact, he was 
one of the most remarkable figures of his time. 


For the history of Bhaskarvarman we have plenty of sources. 

Sour-'es These are the Nidhanpur inscriptions, the Doooi 

inscriptions, the three clay seals discovered at 
Nalanda, Bana Bhatta’s ‘Harsha-Charita’ and the writings of Hiuen 
Tsang. 

At the time of Bhaskara’s accession there was no political unity 
in north India. There were, however, some powerful dynasties, each 
striving for supremacy at the cost of others. These were the Mau- 
karies of Kanauj, the Guptas of Malava, and the Vardhanas of 


Condition of 
North India 


Thaneswar. Moreover, there was the kingdom of Gaur 
under Sasanka. Rivalries among the rulers gave rise 
to alliances and counter-alliances. Thus, in one 


camp were Malava and Gauda, and in the other camp were Kanauj 
and Thaneswar. The relation between the last two kingdoms was 
cemented by a marriage alliance. Maukari king Grahavarma 
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Complication m 
North India 


married Rajyasri, the daughter of the ruler of Thaneswar. Kama- 
rupa at first remained aloof from the political complications of north 
India. 

In the beginning of the contest Malava and Gauda were more 
successful. The rulers of these two kingdoms jointly attacked 
Kanauj and killed Graha-Varma. Soon after Rajyavardhan, the 
ruler of Thaneswar fell a victim to a foul design 
made by Sasanka. Rajyavardhana went to Gauda 
on an invitation from Sasanka and there he was 
assassinated. Thus the thrones of Thaneswar and Kanauj simul¬ 
taneously fell vacant. The ministers of the two slates then per¬ 
suaded Harsha, the younger brother of Rajyavardhana to become the 
ruler of the two kingdoms. 

On ascending the throne Harsha began to make preparations 
for a war against Sasanka. Here was an opportunity for Bhaskar, 
who was feeling uneasy to see the rise of Sasanka to power. He 
sent a messenger to Harsha and made an alliance with him. We 
know of the details as to how this alliance was made from Bana- 
bhatta’s Harsha-charita. But from no source we get any informa¬ 
tion regarding actual fight of Bhaskar with Sasanka. We, however, 
can infer that Harsha and Bhaskar attacked Sasanka from two sides. 
In the war that followed Sasanka was worsted. He then fled away 
to Orissa where he ruled at least till 619 A D. Sasanka’s kingdom 
was then parcelled out between Harsha and Bhaskar. We have defi¬ 
nite evidence to show that Bhaskar occupied Karnasuvarna. As a 
result of this victory the boundary of Kamarupa extended consider¬ 
ably in the west. There is, however, .scholars who are of opinion 
that Bhaskar’s hold on Gauda was short-lived. Anyway, at the pre¬ 
sent state of our knowledge we cannot say anything definitely on 
this point. 

What was Bhaskar’s relation with Harsha? Some scholars have 
expressed the view that Bhaskar was subordinate to Harsha. But 
this view does not appear to be correct. In the Chinese books 
Bhaskar is described as the great king of eastern India. On the eve 
of Harsha’s war with Sasanka, Bhaskar made an 
whh* Harsha Harsha. No doubt in making this 

alliance initiative was taken by Bhaskar. But 
nowhere we find any hint of Bhaskar’s subordination to Harsha. 
Moreover, if Bhaskar was Harsha’s subordinate. hSw could the latter 
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allow the former to occupy Karnasuvarna? Further, from Hiuen 
Isang’s account we know that in the Kanauj festival many kings of 
north India were present, and of the kings present the highest place 
of honour was given to Bhaskar. Certainly Harsha would not have 
shown such honour to one of his subordinate rulers. From Kanauj 
Bhaskar went to attend a quinquennial festival at Prayag. There 
loo he was treated with high honour. 

Bhaskar, like Harsha, had high regard for Hiuen Tsang for his 
scholarship. It was on his request Silabhadra, the head of the 
Nalanda monastery, sent the Chinese pilgrim to Kamarupa. The 
pilgrim spent more than a month in Kamarupa. 

Hiuen^TsangT*^'^^^ everyday the king arranged music and ban¬ 
quets with religious offerings of flowers and incense. 
Then on being asked by Harsha, Bhaskar sent back the pilgrim. 
Harsha advanced as far as Kajurgira to receive the pilgrim. Bhaskar 
escorted the pilgrim upto that place. 


On the death of Harsha in 647 A.D. the throne of Kanauj was 
occupied by his minister Arjuna. With Harsha’s death Bhaskar’s 
friendly relation with Kanauj came to an end. That was why when 
a Tibetan king attacked Arjuna, Bhaskar helped him with thirty 
thousand oxen and horses and provisioas for all his army. With 
such assistance the Tibetan king defeated Arjuna and took him as a 
pri.oner to China. Bhaskar did not live long after this event. He 
died in about 650 A.D. and with him the rule of the Varmana dynasty 
came to an end. 


Estimate: Bhaskaravarmana undoubtedly is one of the greatest 
rulers of Assam. Culturally Assam was always an integral part of 
India, but politically most of the time she remained isolated from all 
India politics. In the long history of Assam few rulers could extend 
their influence outside Assam. Of these few rulers Bhaskar was one. 
He became the greatest ruler of eastern India and his impact was felt 
even in the high politics of the Ganga-Yamuna valley. What is all 
the more creditable is he infused new life in Assam whose reputation" 
at the time of his accession to the throne was lying very low. Dur¬ 
ing the reign of his predecessors Assam suffered reverses in the hands 
ot Mahasena Gupta, and the boundary of Assam in the west shrank 
to a considerable extent. By defeating Sasanka he annexed Gauda 
to his kingdom. We have evidence to show that even the great port 
of Tamralipti was included within his kingdom. 
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Bhaskaravarmana was equally great as a ruler. He was a 
patron of learning; many scholars from outside assembled in his 
court. Though a Hindu, he was liberal towards the* Buddhists. It 
was this Catholic spirit that inspired him to invite the great Chinese 
pilgrim to his court. 

Hiuen Tsang’s account of Kamarupa: On being invited by 
Bhaskaravarmana Hiuen Tsang came to Kamarupa and lived there 
for more than a month. From the writings of the pilgrim we can 
know many interesting things about the condition in Kamarupa of 
that time. 

The pilgrim has written that the circumference of Kamarupa was 
1,700 miles and the circumference of the capital was five miles. He 
crossed the river Kultu, possibly Korotoya, and entered into 
Kamarupa. 

About the people of Kamarupa the pilgrim had said that they 
were short in size and their complexion was dark yellow. They were 
simple and honest but violent in disposition. Their language differed 
from that of mid-India. Their memories were strong and they were 
earnest in study. 

They worshipped the Devas and sacrificed to them. They had 
no faith in Buddha. There were hundreds of Deva temples but 
there was not a single monastery there. The Hindus were divided 
into many sects. 

The country was moist and low and crops were regular. Cocoa- 
nuts and jack-fruits grew abundantly and these were relished by the 
people. 

The king Bhaskaravarmana was of Brahmin caste; his title was 
Kumar. He was fond of learning, and men of high talent came to 
his dominion from distant countries. Though he had no faith in, 
Buddha, yet he much respected the learned Sramanas. 

On the east the country was bounded by a line of hills. On the 
south-east of the country herds of wild elephants roamed in numbers. 
In this country elephants were used for war. 

Nidhanpur inscriptions: Some copper plates of Bhaskarvarmana 
had been discovered at Nidhanpur in the district of Sylhet These 
are known as Nidhanpur inscriptions. The purpose of issuing these 
plates was the grant of land to Brahmins. ActSally Bhaskarvarmana 
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renewed 'the grant already made by one of his predecessors,, 
Mahabhutivarmana. The necessity of renewal arose as the plates 
issued by Mahabhutivarmana were lost. 

Regarding the land donated, as indicated in the grant, there is a 
controversy. In the grant it is stated that the land donated was 
encircled by a dead river known as Kausiki on three sides and it was 
in the district of Chandrapuri. Some say that the river mentioned 
is the Kusiara which even today flows through the district of Sylhet. 
If this identification is accepted then we are to assume that Sylhet 
was included within the kingdom of Bhaskar. Some say that the 
river Kausiki is to be identified with the river Kosi in Bihar. If this 
Sdentification is accepted then it is to be assumed that the river Kosi 
formed the western boundary of Bhaskar’s kingdom. In that case 
the eastern part of the present district of Purnea was included in his 
kingdom. The latter view has been accepted by K. L. Barua. But 
Gait accepts the first view. 

This inscription is important not only for the determination of 
the western boundary of Bhaskar; it throws interesting light on many 
Other aspects of his reign. One interesting thing to be noted is that 
the Nagar Brahmins to whom lands were donated had surnames 

which today are found among the Kayasthas. These are Som, Dutta. 
Kar, Nandy. 

The inscription throws light on the administrative system of 
Bhaskar. We are surprised to see the precautions taken in preparing 
the grant. It is an indication of the efficiency of Bhaskar’s adminis¬ 
tration. In the inscription we find also references to the designations- 
of some of his officials. 

THE SALASTAMBH4 DYNASTY (C 650 990) 

After the fall of the Varmana dynasty, there was the rise of 
Salastambha dynasty in Kamarupa. Altogether twenty-one rulers of 
this dynasty ruled for 340 years. But from the available records we 
can know the names of only thirteen rulers, of whom again we get the 
history of only seven rulers. 

The founder of the dynasty was Salastambha and it is from his 
name the dynasty has got its designation. The origin of Salastambha 
is shrouded in mystery. In a later inscription he is described as the 
ruler of the ‘Mlechchhas’. All attempts to trace his origin are uiere 
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speculations, and such speculations, not supported by reliable evi¬ 
dence, serve no useful purpose of history. 

For the history of this dynasty we depend on copper and rock 
inscriptions. The Pasupati inscription of Nepal is of great value for 
the history of Harshadeva of this dynasty. The book Gandavaha by 
Vakpatiraja has also been found useful by some scholars. We will 
briefly narrate the history of the kings on whose reigns light has been 
thrown by the inscriptions and literature. 


The inscriptions do not refer to circumstances under which Sala- 
stainbha came to the throne nor do they refer to any events of his 


Salastambha 
C 650-675 


reign. He is only referred to as 'Mlechchhadhinalh’ 
(Lord of the barbarians) and ‘Raja Shardula" (Tiger 
among kings). The first term hints at his origin 


and the second term at his prowess. He might have founded a new 


capital called Harupesvar on the north bank of the Brahmaputra. 


After Salastambha ruled four kings and we know nothing about 
them except their names. The fifth king Sri Harshadeva is one of the 
greatest kings of the dynasty. From the Pasupati 
Sr 1 ^Harshadeva inscription of Nepal it appears that his rule extended 

over Gauda, Orissa, Kalinga and Kosala, and that 
Jayadeva, the king of Nepal, had married his daughter. Some his¬ 
torians think that Harsha’s reign came to an ignominious end. He 
was defeated and killed by Yasovarman, king of Kanauj. 

The next important king was Harjjaravarmana. He was a great 
king of the dynasty. From a rock inscription of his it appears that 
the Gupta era was then prevalent in Kamarupa. 

inscription contains certain rules regulating 
movements of boats in the Brahmaputra. Some 
historians think that he was the builder of the new capital, Harupesvar. 
From an inscription of a Pala king of Bengal it appears that Harjja¬ 
ravarmana was attacked by Devapala of Bengal and that the 
Kamarupa king had to recognize the supremacy of the king of 
Bengal. 


The next king Banamalavarmana is said to have defeated many 
kings. During his reign Harupesvar was a very 

^ donated lands to the Brah¬ 
mins in the western side of the river Karotoya. It 
appears that after the death of Devapala of Bengal in 850 A.D. 
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Banamalavarmana recovered the lost prestige of Kamarupa to some 
extent. 

The last ruler about whom we know some facts was Balavai- 
mana. He took the title of Paramesvara-Paramabhattaraka- 
Maharajadhiraja. He donated lands to Brahmins 
at Barasepattama and also at Dijjina, said to be a 
Visaya i.e, district. The former has been identified 
with Barpeta and the second with the district of Dinajpur. 

After Balavarmana there is a gap of about 80 years in the 
history of Kamarupa. From an, inscription of the Pala dynasty it 
is only known that Tyagasingha was the last ruler of the Salas- 
tambha dynasty. 


Balavarmana 
C 885-910 


The Reign of Sri Harshadeva of Kamarupa s Harshadeva 
was one of the great rulers of the Salastambha dynasty. In the 
inscriptions of Harjjaravarmana and Vanamalavarmana there are 
only vague eulogies about Harsha which arc cf little historical value. 
In these inscriptions it is said that he loved his subjects as his sons 
and that he possessed many virtues. 

The inscription inscribed in the Pasupati temple at Nepal is 
important for the history of Harshadeva. In that inscription it is 
slated that Nepal’s king Jayadeva had married Rajyamati, daughter 
of the ruler of Gauda (Bengal), Orissa, Kalinga, and Kosala. The 
name of the ruler is not mentioned in the inscription. But Rajya- 
mati is described as belonging to the dynasty of Bhagadatla. 

Now the question arises ; Who was the ruler of Gauda, Orissa, 
Kalinga and Kosala? From certain facts it appears that he was 
Harshadeva, the ruler of Kamarupa. First, Rajyamati is described 
as belonging to the Bhagadatta dynasty. Obviously she was a 
princess of Kamarupa and that her father was the ruler of Gauda, 
Orissa, Kalinga and Kosala. Now who' was her father? The 
Pa.supati inscription is dated 748 A.D. Harshadeva, it seems, ruled 
from about 725 to 75Q A.D. From the contemporaneity of the said 
inscription to Harshadeva it may be inferred that the ruler referred 
to in the inscription is no other than Sri Harshadeva of Kamarupa. 
If this inference is correct then Harsha should be credited with exten¬ 
sive conquests. Like Bha.skaravarmana, he became the greatest ruler 
of eastern India. 

But Harshadeva was not destined to hold this extensive empire 
long. His contemporary Yasovarman aspired to be a conqueror of 
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northern India. In course of conquest he came to the east, and there 
he fought a decisive battle with Harshadeva. In the battle Harsha- 
deva was defeated and killed. The story of this conflict we find in 
a poem styled Gauda-vaho composed by Vakpati, the court-poet of 
Yasovarman. Vakpati, however, had not mentioned the name of the 
king of Gauda. K. L. Barua has tentatively placed the date of the 
decisive battle at 750 A.D. 

With the death of Harshadeva the empire built up by him fell 
to pieces. Except a small stretch of territory in north Bengal, the 
whole of the country conquered by Harsha outside Kamarupa passed 
out of the hands of Kamarupa kings. 


The Reign of Harjjaravarmana 

Harjjaravarmana was a remarkable king of the Salastambha 
dynasty. A copper inscription of his has been found in Nowgong. 
This inscription consisted of three plates. Unfortunately two plates 
have been lost before these could be deciphered. A rock inscription 
of Harjjaravarmana’s time has also been found at Tezpur. 

The rock inscription was inscribed in 510 Gupta era equivalent 
to 829-30 A.D. It appears that in ancient Kamarupa the Gupta era 
was in use. 

The following facts show that Harjjaravarmana was a powerful 
ruler. First, his title was Parama-Paramesvara-Paramabhattaraka- 
Parama-Mahesvara. This high sounding title is indicative of his 
prowess. Secondly, in a later inscription he is described as an 
affliction to his enemies. Thirdly, in his inscription it is stated that 
the kings, who lived in the foot-hills and who constantly were engaged 
in fighting among themselves, sought protection from him. This 
means that the tribal chiefs of the north recognized his supremacy. 

The rock inscription of Harjjaravarmana contains rules regula¬ 
ting movements of boats in the Brahmaputra. The fishermen had 
tc ply their boats in the midstream of the river and royal boats 
moved in the shore-side. Fishermen guilty of the violation of the 
orders had to pay a fine of 100 cowries. The regulations show that 
the river traffic was very heavy then. 

There are scholars who are of opinion that to have effective con¬ 
trol over territories to the north of the Brahmaputra, Harjjaravar- 
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mana built the town of Harupesvara. The Harjjara tank at Tezpur 
even today bears the memory of Harjjaravarmana. 

Harjjara was a contemporary of Devapala of Bengal. Devapala 
ruled from 810-850 A.D. Harjjara’s rock inscription was issued in 
829 A.D. From an inscription of a later Pala ruler of Bengal it is 
known that Devapala’s brother Jaypala attacked Kamanipa and the 
Kamarupa ruler had to recognize his supremacy. 

In spite of this set-back, Harjjara is regarded as a great ruler of 
ancient Kamarupa. 

The Reign of Vanamlavarmana 

Harjjara’s son Vanamalavarmana was also a great ruler of the 
Salastambha dynasty. He ascended the throne in about 835 A.D. 
An inscription of Vanamalavarmana has been found near Tezpur. 
Some important facts about him are known from this inscription 
which was recorded in the 19th year of his reign. 

One fact is that he was a great conqueror and that his kingdom 
extended as far as the sea-shore. This, according to K. L. Barua, 
probably means that Sylhet and Mymensing, bordering on the low- 
lying sea-like country, were under his sway. 

A second fact is that Vanamala had donated lands to a Brahmin 
to the west of the river Trisrota i.e. Tista. It shows that a great 
portion of North-Bengal, what in those days was known as Pundra- 
vardhana, was included within his kingdom. 

The extension of the boundary of Kamarupa in the west during 
Vanamalavarmana requires some explanation. We know Sri 
Harshadeva of this dynasty made himself the master of Gauda, 
Orissa, Kalinga and Kosala, but the empire shrank like a pricked 
bubble as a result of Yasovarman’s invasion. Possibly as a result of 
this invasion the boundary of Kamarupa in the west considerably 
shifted to the east. Devapala of Bengal died in C. 850 and taking 
advantage of the weakness of his successors Vanamala again exten¬ 
ded the boundary in the west and as a mark of his victory he took 
the title of Maharajadhiraj. 

Third interesting fact recorded in Vanamala’s inscription is a 
description of the capital Harupesvara. In the capital people of all 
castes lived "happily. Nurherous learned and pious men resided in 
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this city. Its streets were wide and crowded with elephants, horses 
and chariots. 

Fourthly, a poetic description is given in the inscription of the 
Brahmaputra river on which the capital stood. The boats in the 
river were adorned. Small bells were attached to the boats. When 
the boats were propelled the bells made sound. 

Lastly, there were numerous temples in the city. Priests were 
constantly engaged in performing sacrifices in these temples. Music 
also constantly arose from the temples. There were many lotus- 
flowered beautiful lakes in the city. The extensive architecfural 
remains in and around Tezpur testify to the building activities of 
Vanamala. 


THE PALA DYNASTY ( C 990-1140 ) 


Short history of the Palas : On the fall of the Salastambha 
dynasty there arose the Pala dynasty in Kamarupa in about 990 
A.D. The Palas ruled for about 150 years. We have as many as 
eight copper plate inscriptions of Pala kings and their history is 
mainly based on these inscriptions. Of course, the inscriptions of the 
Pala and Sena rulers of Bengal also throw light on the history of the 
Palas of Bengal. 


When Tyaga Singh, the last ruler of the Salastambha dynasty, 
died without leaving any issue people elected Brahmapala, a scion 
of Naraka line, to be their king. K. L. Barua 
C 990-1010 thinks that it was in imitation of the Pala rulers of 
Bengal, Brahmapala assumed the surname Pala. 
Our knowledge of Brahmapala, as in case of Gopala, the founder of 
the Pala dynasty of Bengal, is limited to vague eulogies as recorded 
in the inscriptions of his successors. Brahmapala possibly re¬ 
transferred his capita] to Pragjyotishpur i.e. Gauhati. 

The next king Ratnapala is one of the great rulers of tlt*^ dynasty. 
He strongly fortified the capital and named it ‘Ehjrjaya’. The 
strength of the fortifications caused terror in the 
eVofo-^MO niinds of the people of Gurjara, Gauda, Kerala and 
the Deccan. In his inscription there is a glowing 
account of the splendour of his capital. Ratnapala took the title of 
‘Paramesvara-Pararaabhattaraka-Maharajadhiraj.’ 
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After Ratnapala his grandson Indrapala ascended the throne. 
Two inscriptions of this king have been found, one at Gauhati» and 
the other at Guakuchi, a village in Nalbari. The 
inscriptions were issued when land was donated to 

C 1U40-10OJ • 1 j- 

Brahmins. Indrapala also assumed lugh-soundmg 
titles like that of his grandfather. He had matrimonial relation with 
the Rastrakutas. 

Indrapala’s son Gopala (C 1065-80) had an uneventful reign, 
latavarman who ruled in East Bengal snatched Pundravardhana from 
the hands of Gopala. 

Gopala’s son and successor Harshapala might have an eventful 
reign. During his reign Vikramaditya of the 
cToto-^1095 Chalukya dynasty attacked Kamarupa and defeated 
Harshapala. 

Dharmapala (C 1095-1120): Harshapala’s son Dharmapala is 
regarded the greatest ruler of the Pala dynasty. He has left us three 
copper plates. From these inscriptions we can know the important 
events of his reign. 

One inscription shows that he donated lands to a Brahmin in 
Dijjina Visaya. Scholars think that ancient Dijjina is modem 
Dinajpur. If this identification is correct then we are to assume 
that Dharmapala recovered Pundravardhana which was lost during 
the reign of his grandfather Gopala. Gait regards this pushing of the 
boundary to the west of Karotoya as the most important political 
event of his reign. 

Secondly, in an inscription Dharmapala’s kingdom is described 
as girdled with sea. It thus appears that when the Varmans of East 
Bengal became weak after the death of Jatavarman, Dharmapala 
extended the boundary of liis kingdom towards the south-west. 

Tl^^third important event of his reign was the transfer of liis 
cajglS^ from Durjaya to Kamarupanagara. Possibly he shifted his 
^<^ital towards the last part of his reign, as in his first two inscrip¬ 
tions there is no mention of the new capital. Kamarupanagara has 
been differently located by different^ scholars. According to K. L. 
Barua it was in north Gauhati, and he further assumes that Kama¬ 
rupanagara continued to be the capital of Kamarupa till 1260 when 
the seat of government was transferred to Kamatapura. The available 

H.A. '”“3 
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records do not throw any light on the question as to why he did 
transfer the capital from Duijaya to Kamarupanagara. 

Dharmapala and his predecesscws were votaries of tantrikism. 
K. L. Barua is of opinion that the Kalika Purana might have been 
'compiled during his reign and perhaps under his auspices.’ 

Jayapala : He might have been the successor of Dharmapala. 
During his reign Ramapala of Bengal conquered Kamanipa. With 
Jayapala the dynasty of the Palas came to an end. Tbe end of the 
dynasty may tentatively be fixed at 1130 A.D. 

With Jayapala the Naraka dynasty, after a rule for more than 
seven hundred years, came to an end. 

A short history of Kamarupa’s relation with the imperial Guptas 

The Varmana dynasty of Kamarupa was contemporary of the 
imperial Gupta dynasty of Magadha. Some of the imperial Guptas, 
it appears, tried to extend their supremacy over Kamarupa. The 
available sources are too scanty to give us a connected and syste¬ 
matic history of Kamarupa’s relation with the imperial Guptas. 

The earliest reference to this relation is found in Samudra 
Gupta’s Allahabad pillar inscription. In this inscription Kamarupa 
is described as one of the frontier kingdoms that voluntarily sub¬ 
mitted to Samudra Gupta. Pushyavarman, the founder of the Var¬ 
mana dynasty, was possibly the ruler who recognized Samudra 
Guptas supremacy. The name of Pushyvarmana’s son was Samudra- 
varmana. Samudravarmana’s queen also bore the same name 
(Dattadevi) as the queen of Samudra Gupta. It is significant. Pos¬ 
sibly to placate his overlord Pushyavarmana named his son after him 
and his daughter-in-law after his over-lord’s queen. 

The great poet Kalidasa lived in the court of the great Gupta 
ruler Chandra Gupta II. In his Raghuvamsam Kalidasa has des¬ 
cribed the conquests of Raghu. Raghu, according to Kalidasa’s des¬ 
cription crossed the Lohitya and led an expedition into Kamarupa. 
Some historians think that here is a hint to Oiandra Gupta’s expedi¬ 
tion to Kamarupa. If this assumption is correct, then we may pre¬ 
sume that after Pushyavarmana’s death, his son Samudra vamna na 
ttied to free himself from the control of the Guptas and this forced 
Oiandra Gupta to lead an expedition into Kamarupa. 

‘ ? In the traditional account of Kamarupa it is stilted that a king 
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of Naraka dynasty named Subahu detained the sacrificial horse pfi 
Vikramaditya who then invaded Kamarupa and put Subahu to flight. 
Subahu might have been another name of Samudravarmana. There 
is no difficulty in identifying Chandra Gupta II with Vikramaditya, 
for we have definite knowledge that he took the title of Vikrama¬ 
ditya. But Chandra Gupta II did not perform the Asvamedha sacri¬ 
fice, such a sacrifice was performed by Samudra Gupta. Naturally 
comes the question: how could Subahu detain the sacrifice horse of 
Chandra Gupta II? The solution of this puzzling question may be 
found in the fact that, in the absence of history, coloured by legends. 
Samudra Gupta’s achievement as the performer of a great 'sacrifice 
got mixed up with that of Chandra Gupta. 

The Gupta hegemony thus established, continued to prevail in 
Kamarupa till the time of Mohendravarmana who is supposed to have 
ruled in Kamarupa from C 470-490. There is no direct reference 
in any source to Mohendravarman’s conflict with the Guptas and 
Kamarupa’s liberation from the Gupta dominance. But from indirect 
evidence it appears that Gupta rule over Kamarupa came to an end 
in Mohendravarmana’s reign. In the Nalanda seal of Bhaskara- 
varmana it is stated that Mohendravarmana performed two horse 
sacrifices. As a subordinate ruler he certainly would not have dared 
to perform this sacrifice. The horse sacrifice was performed possibly 
to mark an end of the period of political subordination of the Guptas. 
The Gupta empire, we know, began to decline after the death of 
Skanda Gupta in about 465 A.D. It is very likely that taking advan¬ 
tage of the weakness of the imperial Guptas Mohendravarmana raised 
the standard of revolt and liberated the country. 

The influence of the Guptas, however, continued in Kamarupa 
even after the collapse of Gupta hegemony there. It is evident from 
the use of Gupta era in Kamarupa even after its liberation from 
Gupta yoke. The Gupta era is used in the Barganga inscription of 
Mahabhutivarman. Traces of the Gupta influence are noticed in the 
art and sculptures of the post-Vannana period. 

Relation between Bengal and Kamarupa daring the time of the 

Salastambhas and Palas 

The Salastambhas ruled in Kamarupa from about 650 to about 
990, and the Palas ruled from about 990 to about 1130 A.D^ So far as 
Bengal was ctxncemed after Sasanka there was a period of chaos, and 
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the country was saved from the chaos by Gopala, the founder of the 
Pala dynasty in Bengal. The- Palas ruled in Bengal till the middle of 
eleventh century. 

Existence of powerful dynasties was inevitable. It was quite 
natural that powerful Pala rulers of Bengal would try to extend their 
dominion in Kamarupa; the same tendency prompted the powerful 
Kamarupa rulers to extend their western boundary. In this context 
Pundravardhana i.e., north Bengal was the main bone of contention. 

Before the rise of the Palas in Bengal, that country was passing 
through unhappy days. If the Pasupati inscription of Nepal is to be 
believed Sri Harshadeva of the Salastambha dynasty who ruled from 
about 725 to 750 conquered Bengal. But this conquest did not last 
long, as Harshadeva was scon overwhelmed by the attack of Yaso- 
varman of Kanauj. 

The next conflict took place during the reign of Harjjara- 

varmana. In Bhagalpur grant of Narayanpala, king of Bengal, there 
is a hint that Harjjaravarman recognized the supremacy of Devapala 
of Bengal. 

Harjjara’s successor Vanamalavarmana, there is evidence to 
show, donated lands to a Brahmin to the west of the river Tista. 
From this it has been inferred that taking advantage of the weakness 
of the successors of Devapala of Bengal. Vanamalavarmana had 
aimexed North Bengal. The same king had also occupied a portion 
of East Bengal. 

Since the time of Vanamalavarmana North-Bengal continued to 
remain under the Salastambhas till the last part of the 10th century. 
In the last part of the 10th century there was a revival of Pala power 
in Bengal under Mohipala. Mohipala recovered North-Bengal and 
East-Bengal from the hands of the rulers of Kafhanipa. But North 
Bengal came back to Kamarupa, possibly during the time of 
Ratnapala. 

In the middle of the 11th century there was the rise of a new 
royal dynasty in East Bengal. It is known as the Varmana dynasty. 
King Jatavarman of this dynasty attacked Kamarupa and occupied 
North Bengal. This event took place possibly during the reign of 
Gopala (C. 1065-80). But Dharmapala of KamaFnpa (C. 1095-1120) 
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seems to have again occupied North Bengal as we have evidence to 
show that he had donated lands to Brahmins in the modern district 
of Dinajpur. 

But the victory of Dharmapala did not last long. During the 
reign of Jayapala, successor of Dharmapala, Kamarupa was attacked 
and conquered by Mayana, the general of Ramapala, (1085-1130) the 
ruler of Bengal. After the conquest, Ramapala sent one Tingadeva, 
as the ruler of Kamarupa. It shows that for some time the conquest 
of Kamarupa was complete, and it remained under Bengal till 1138 
A.D. 

MODEL QUESTIONS 

1. Write a short history of the Varmana dynasty. 

2. Who is the greatest ruler of the Varmana dynasty? Des¬ 
cribe briefly the history of his reign. 

3. Describe the reign of Harsadeva. 

4. Narrate the history of the reign of Harjjaravarman. 

5. Examine the reign of Vanamalavarman of Salastambha 
dynasty. 

6. Write a short history of the Pala dynasty. 

7. Narrate the history of the reign of Dharmapala of the Pala 
dynasty. 

8. Give an account of the relation between Bengal and Kama- 
Tupa during the time of the Salastambhas and the Palas. 

9. What information do we get regarding Kamarupa from the 
writings of Huen Tsang. 

10. Write a short history of the relation of the Varman rulers 
with the imperial Guptas. 

11. Write notes on: The Nidhanpur inscriptions, Salastam¬ 
bha, Pasupati inscription. 



Chapter IV 

SOCIAL AND CULTURAL CONDITIONS 
[ 4th to 12th century A. D. ] 

For the social and cultural history of Kamarupa our main sour¬ 
ces are the inscriptions. The Kalika Parana and the Hara-Gouri 
Sambad are to some extent helpful for this purpose. 

Administrative System : Political customs and practices, and 
thoughts and ideas reflect in some respects the culture of a people. 
Here we shall discuss the culture of ancient Assam from political 
point of view. 

.. In ancient Assam monarchy was the only form of government. 
King’s power was absolute and kingship was normally hereditaiy. 
People regarded kingship as of divine origin. In the inscriptions 
kings are very often compared to Gods. When a king ascended the 
throne he was formally consecrated. In the Hayunthal grant of 
Harjjaravarman there are references to participation, apart from feu¬ 
datory chiefs and princes, of common people at the time of his con¬ 
secration. It is interesting to note that merchants played an active 
role during this ceremony. The inscriptions speak highly of the qua¬ 
lities of kings. The Kalika Purana lays emphasis on king’s good 
qualities. Whether all kings possessed high qualities it is difficult to 
say. But it is clear that kings were expected to possess very many 
qualities. 

Though the king enjoyed absolute power, yet in practice he ruled 
in consultation with ministers. The Kalika Purana says that the king 
should appoint learned Brahmins as ministers. The term Maha- 
matya as found in Harjjara’s inscription shows that there was a prime 
minister. Kamauli grant of Vaidyadeva shows that the posts of 
ministers were also hereditary. The appointment by the king thus 
was a formal matter. In the Doobi grant of Bhakura there are refer¬ 
ences to feudatory chiefs and other important members of the com¬ 
munity attending the meeting of ministers. It was certainly not a 
normal procedure. It was under extra-ordinary circumstances such 
meetings took {flace. In the inscription there are references to other 
officers besides the minister. The royal priest ha^a high position > 
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and he was the highest dignitary at the time of royal consecration of 
in time of sacrifices. 

The administrative units of the kingdom were bhuktis, mandala, 
visayas. puras. agraharas (group of villages) and gramas. The 
highest unit was the visaya and the lowest unit, the village. Bhaslcar 
donated lands in ‘Chandrapur! Visaya.’ The reference to the ad¬ 
ministrative units are found in the copper plate grants. The regions 
lying to the north and south of the Brahmaputra were known as 
Uttarakuladesa and Daksinakuladesa respectively. These terms are 
found in the inpscriptions of Vanamalavarman. Ratnapala and 

Indrapala. 

In ancient Assam there were some flourishing cities, such as 
Pragjyotisapura, Durjaya and Harupesvara. All these cities were 
situated on the bank of the Brahmaputra. From the description, 
as found in the copper plate inscriptions, we can form an idea as to 
how flourishing the cities were. 

Land tax, which is mentioned in the Nidhanpur grant, was the 
main source of income. Lands donated to Brahmins were exempted 
from land tax. That besides land tax there were other taxes is evident 
from the Kamauli grant of Vaidyadeva where we find references to 
‘all sources of revenue’ and ‘all kinds of regular and irregular taxes’. 
The Bargaon grant refers to the profit made by the state from copper 
mines. 

Social conditions: The inscription and literature of ancient 
Assam throw light on the social conditions of the country. It should 
be mentioned here that these sources say nothing regarding the tribal 
social life. The sources are concerned only with social life based 
on Aryan culture. Truly speaking the sources at our disposal are 
concerned only with the culture of the Aryan or Arynized people. 

A primary duty of the Karaarupa king was the preservation of 
‘Varnasram Dharma’ as brought by the Aryans. There is no doubt 
that the Aryans and the Aryanized people had regard for caste 
system, but truly speaking castism was never as rigid in Assam as in 
other parts of India. So far as four asrama was concerned, it is 
highly doubtful if ever this system was in vogue in Assam. Caste 
system once it entered into Assam, developed as in other parts of 
India. Basing on occupations castes were multiplied. There are 
references to sub^astes based on occupations in the inscriptions. In 
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ancient Assam sub-castes increased because of the conversion of tribal 
people into Hinduism. 

Because of caste system, the Brahmins had a high position in the 
society. The posts of ministers were their monopoly, education of 
the country was also under their control. But Brahmins were not 
very orthodox or conservative in Assam; that they could not be as 
they lived in the midst of the non-Aryan people. The Brahmins of 
Assam, like that of the Brahmins of Bengal, were in the habit of 
taking fish and meat from early times. 

The Aryans imported patriarchal system of society in Assam, and 
following them many tribes, who previously followed matriarchal 
system, had adopted patriarchal system. But a few tribes still today 
are found sticking to matriarchal system. 

In the ancient Vedic literature references are found to different 
types of marriages, such as, Brahma, Daiva, Prajapatya, Gandharva, 
Asura, Raksasa and Paisacha. It is interesting to note that in the 
traditions of Assam references are found to gandharva, paisacha and 
raksasa types of marriages, not much favoured by the Aryans. In 
this connection mention may be made of Aniruddha’s marriage widi 
Hsha, and Krishna’s marriage with Rukmini. 

The practice of sati and concubinage was probably known. 
Bhaskar’s name is associated with concubinage. It is stated in a book 
of the 8th century that his concubine became a sati after his death. 
The prevalence of sati is also known from the Yogini Tantra. 

Religious conditions: Assam was originally a land of the non- 
Aryans and these non-Aryans were believers in animism. Their 
animistic beliefs included fertility cult, head hunting, human sacrifice, 
ancestor worship, rites connected with the dead, belief in heavenly 
bodies, and magic and sorcery. With the coming of the Aryans, 
particularly of the Brahmins, Brahminical rites entered into Assam. 
The Aryans did not make whole-sale rejection of non-Aryan beliefs 
and practices. The Aryans in many cases adopted non-Aryan beliefs 
and practices and fitted them in their religion. There was thus an 
interminingling of Aryan and non-Aryan religious beliefs and 
practices in Assam. 

Skin worship in Assam has a great antiquity. Whatever may be 
the oringin of Sun worship, it undoubtedly was iillported into Assain 
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by the Aryans, for we know that the Sun was one of the major Gods 
worshipped by the Aryans. The antiquity of Solar cult in Assam is 
indicated by the very names Pragjyotisa, Navagraha 
Solar cult Surya Pahar. The prevalence of the Solar 

cult is referred to in ancient scriptures like the Graha Sutra, the 
Markandeya Parana, the Kalika Purana and in Lama Taranath’s 
books. 

The prevalence of the cult is also proved by the existing remains 
of temples dedicated to the sun, and many icons of the deity, found 
in different places which archaeological ruins have been discovered. 

(a) Saktaism : Saktaism is associated with the worship of the 
Mother Goddess or Devi. It is based on the fertility cult which was 
represented by the linga and the yoni. The worship of linga and 
yoni was very extensive in prehistoric times and even before the 
coming of the Aryans. The yoni has later on been personified as 
Mother Goddess or Devi. The worship of linga and yoni represent¬ 
ing fertility cult was prevalent not only in Assam but all over India 
since prehistoric times. The yoni as the Mother Goddess came to be 
known in different names such as Durga, Kali, Uma, Chandi, 
Kamakhya etc. In ancient Assam she was best known as Kamakhya. 
The Mother Goddess came to be regarded as the source of energy 
or Sakti, and so people who worshipped the Mother Goddess came 
to be known as Saktas. That Kamarupa was an important centre of 
Satki or Devi worship is testified by the writings in the Devi Purana 
and the Kalika Purana. Iconographic representations of the Devi 
under various names have been found in the archeological ruins dis¬ 
covered in different parts of Assam. Large number of temples of 
ancient Assam are dedicated to the Devi under various names. In 
this connection special mention may be made of the Kamakhya 
temple of Gauhati, and the Tamresvari temple at Sadiya. The 
worship of Devi is also proved by epigraphic evidence. 

(b) Tanttiktsm'. Tantrikism was prevalent in ancient Kama¬ 
rupa. There are different jheories regarding the origin of Kamarupa. 
According to some it was an off-shoot of Buddhism of the Mahayana 
School, and it developed in the 9th century under the Pala rulers of 
Bengal. The University at Vikramsila in Bengal, under the Pala 
kings, became the famous centre of Tantrik doctrines. It was pro-, 
bably from this centre Tantrikism spread into Kamarupa, and Kama- 
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khya became its stronghold. It was possibly during the reign of the 
Pala rulers of Kamarupa, Tantrikism became popular with some 
sections of people in Kamarupa. As worshippers of fefnale energy, 
the Tantriks were very much akin to the Saktas, and important 
centres of Sakti worship became centres of Tantrikism. The pecu¬ 
liarity of Tantrikism is to be found in the use of magic and charms, 
the revolting rites, the use of wine, the belief in the efficacy of 
mantras and sex worship. Actually there was a time when Tantri- 
kism got mixed up with Saktaism in Assam. Some Tantras, such as 
the Yogini Tantra and Kamarupa Tantra were composed in Kama¬ 
rupa. Dakamava, a Tantra book might have been composed ia 
Kamarupa. 

(c) Vaisnavism: Vaisnavism had entered into Assam in very 
early times. The legends of Naraka, Bana and Bhismaka contain the 
history of the spread of Vaisnavism in the land inhabited by the 
Danavas and Kiratas who were mainly the worshippers of Siva, With 
the spread of Brahmanical culture, the influence of Vaisnavism had 
also spread in this country. In the Mahabharata and the Bhagavat 
in the garb of legends we find the history of the penetration of 
Vaisnavism in ancient Assam. Of the inscriptions earliest reference 
of Vishnu worship is found in the Badganga inscription of Bhutivar- 
man. Ini many of the inscriptions that follow there is mention of 
kings who were worshippers of Vishnu. Extensive remains of 
temples dedicated to Vishnu and his incarnations have been found 
throughout Assam. Also images of Vishnu have been discovered 
in different places. The remains show that Vishnu was worshipped 
in his iconographic representations as far back as the 5th and 6th 
century A.D. 

{d) Saivaism: It is now an accepted fact that Siva orginally 
was a non-Aryan God. It being so, Siva was widely worshipped by 
the non-Aryans, known as the Kiratas, in Assam. Worship of Sakfi 
was closely associated with the worship of Siva, as both represented 
the fertility cult. Siva was worshipped in iconographic representation 
as well as in the form of linga. The Kalika Parana mentions fifteen 
centres of the faith, and describes that before the introduction of 
Devi worship in Kamakhya by Naraka, Siva was recognized as the 
guardian deity of the land. The Yogini Tantra mention a number 
of pittas where Siva was worshipped in different^ names. In the 
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Harsacharita Banabhatta refers to Bhaskara’s devotion to Siva. The 
legends of Naraka and Bana reflects the conflict between Saivism 
and Vaisnavism for supremacy in Kamarupa. Ultimately, however, 
a compromise was made and Siva got a place of honour among the 
pantheon of the Aryans. It is because of this, we find that the 
rulers of ancient Kamarupa were devoted both to Vishnu and Siva. 
In the inscriptions Siva is described in different names, such as.. 
Sambhu. Mahadev, Rudra, Sankara, Pasupati, Kara and Ardha- 
narisvar. 

The worship of Siva in his various forms in ancient Assam is 
confirmed by the extensive ruins of temples and icons of the deity 
found throughout the country. 

(e) Buddhism: There was a time when historians believed 
that the Buddhism could not enter into Assam. But archaeological 
excavations and other researches have shown that this view is not 
correct. There is a tradition that Lord Buddha died at Hajo near 
Gauhati. The Hayagriva temple at Hajo is a place of pilgrimage to 
the Tibetan and Bhutanese Buddhists. There are historians who 
believe that the place occupied by a Buddhist temple is now occupied 
by a Hindu temple. In different places of Assam images of Buddha 
have been found. It shows that the Buddhists of Assam belonged 
to the Mahayana School. The great Buddhist scholar Abhinava 
Gupta, with whom Sankaracharya had an encounter, was a man of 
Kamarupa. There are references to Buddhist scholars of ancient 
Kamarupa going to Tibet. All these facts show that Buddhism had 
spread into Assam also. Possibly the number of Buddhists was 
never very extensive in this country. 

Economic condition: We get scrappy and meagre information 
regarding the economic condition of ancient Kamarupa from literary 
and epigraphic sources. 

In ancient times, as even today, Assam was an agricultural 
country. We may take it for granted that jhuming was extensively 
practised then by the tribal people. In plain lands cultivation was 
done with hoes and ploughs. Hiuen Tsang has referred to irrigation 
system that he had seen in Kamarupa. 

The plantation of various fruit trees is proved by both epigra¬ 
phic records and literature. The inscriptions mention jack-fruit,. 
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mango, wood apple, fig, walnut, jujube, ‘amalaka’. ‘rudraksa’ and 
tamarind. Hiuen Tsang noticed that cocoanuts and jack*fruits were 
found in abundance. The cultivation bf areca-nut 
Fruits and trees betal leaf is mentioned in the Nowgong inscrip¬ 

tion of Balavarman and Aphsad inscription of Adityasena. That 
sugarcane was cultivated is evident from the fact that the presents 
sent by Bhaskar to Harsha included liquid molasses. The Kalika 
Purana mentions a large number of precious trees like sarala, sala. 
chandana and aguru. In the classical work there is mention of the 
production of malabothrum (tejpata) in abundance. 

Different professional classes like weavers, spinners, dyers. 


smiths, workers in ivory, metal, wood, cane, bamboo etc. are men¬ 
tioned in the literary and epigraphic sources. It 
Industrial products ancient Kamarupa was rich in industrial 

products. In the production of silk the weavers of Kamarupa had a 
great reputation. Evidence with regard to this is found in the 
Arthasastra, the Harsa-charita and the writings of classical authors. 


The art of working in metal was known in ancient Kamarupa. 
The inscription of Vanamala refers to the carrying down of gold-dust 
by the Lohitya river. The Kalika Purana refers to the gold-bearing 
water of the river Suvarnasiri. In the Silimpur grant it is stated that 
king Jayapala offered as many as 900 gold coins a Brahmin. All 
these show that gold was not a rare coin in ancient Kamarupa. 


The inscription of Ratnapala mentions the existence of a copper- 
mine within the kingdom which the king worked with profit. The 
Kalika Purana refers to silver ornaments. 


The abundance of elephants in the forests of Assam is mentioned 
in many epigraphs, and in the writings of classical authors. Kalidasa 
and Hiuen Tsang. 


Before the introduction of a means of exchange business transac¬ 
tions in ancient Assam were carried on by a system of barter. 

Earliest reference to the use of cowries is found in 


Medium of 
exchange 


Harsacharita. Tezpur rock inscription of Harjjara 
also mentions the use of cowries. A definite refe¬ 


rence to gold coin is found in the Silimpur grant of the 12th century 
which refers to the giving of 900 gold coins to a Brahmin by Jayapala. 
It is something curious that till today not a single coin ot ancient 
Assam has been discovered. 
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There is evidence to show that in early time there was extensive, 
both internal and external, trade. The situation of big towns on the 
banks of the Brahmaputra facilitated commercial intercourse. 
Harjjara’s rock inscription shows that laws were needed to guide the 
movements of boats in the Brahmaputra. The merchants of Kama- 
rupa traded not only with the people of other parts of India, they 
traded even with distant countries going by sea boats. They had 
trade relations with China both by land and sea. The important sea* 
port Tamralipti was possibly under the control of Bhaskaravarman. 

Literature and Language : With the coming of the Aryans, 
Sanskrit also entered into Kamarupa. In fact, Sanskrit is the 
vehicle of Aryan culture. All ancient inscriptions of Kamarupa 
were composed in Sanskrit. But we have no definite knowledge as 
to the composition of any Sanskrit work prior to the 
Kahka Parana century. The only exception may be the 

Kalika Purana which was composed in the eleventh century. The 
book gives the Sanskritized names of most of the rivers and hills of 
Assam. It gives a full account of Naraka legend and the old city of 
Pragjyotispur. It dwells upon the special merit and sanctity of the 
shrine of Kamakhya. Incidentally the book refers to very many 
things of Kamarupa„ and as such it is invaluable as a source for writ¬ 
ing the history of ancient Kamarupa. 

Prior to 12th-13th centuries it was the formative period of 
Assamese language and literature. Hiuen Tsang in the 7th century 
noticed that the language spoken by the people of Kamarupa differed 
only a little from that spoken in mid-India. It was probably an 
eastern variety of Prakrit having close affinity to Maithili. It is no 
doubt the parent of modem Assamese language. There are works 
known as Dohas written by the Buddhists of Kamarupa in the 9lh 
or 10th century. The language of the Dohas was not necessarily the 
actual spoken language of Kamarupa. The Dohas were composed 
in a language which was perhaps the lingua franca in Eastern India 
at that time. 

There are scholars who opine that Assamese is a corrupt form 
of Bengali language. But this view is stoutly resisted by others who 
are of opinion that the three languages—^Bengali, Assamese and Oriya 
—have developed independently, having their origin from the same 
source le., Magadhi Prakrit. 

An and Architectvae \ From references to architectural works 
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Gauhati 


in the inscriptions, and from the architectural and sculptural ruins 
and relics discovered, it is evident that art and architecture developed 
to a great extent in ancient Kamarupa. Hiuen Tsang •noticed hun¬ 
dreds of temples in this country. 

There has not yet been regular architectural exploration in 
Gauhati. Both nature and men have vied with each other in damag¬ 
ing the art objects. Some of the old relics found scattered here and 
there have been collected and these include sculptured impages of 
deities, chiselled stone pillars of diflferent shapes, 
carved stone pedestals of pillars and finely carved 
panels containing figures of both human and animal heads. The 
rock-cut images of Vishnu and Ganesh found in or near Gauhati go 
back to an early age. 

Rock-cut figures have been found at Pandu. All these are 
figures of Gods and Goddesses. Numerous cuttings on rocks are to 
be seen also on the western slope of the Kamakhya hill. The base¬ 
ment of the modern Ghantakama temple contains some stone frag¬ 
ments of older temples. One of these fragments is a beautifully 
carved frieze in which there are representations of series of garlands 
and animals. 

Both in Umananda and Asvakranta in Gauhati, the Ahom tem¬ 
ples were built with stones and carved images belonging to more 
ancient temples. The Ananta-Sayi Vishnu of Asvakranta is a piece 
of sculpture of very high order. It belongs probably to the 10th or 
11th century A.D. 

The ruins existing in or near Tezpur are much more extensive 
and varied in character. In the town proper ruins of stone buildings 
and of a temple have been found. The ruins con- 
Tezpur carved and sculptured stones. Ruins have also 

been discovered in the Bamunia Hills to the east of Tezpur town and 
at Parbatia to the west of Tezpur town. The Siva temple at Parbatia 
is the oldest and finest piece of architectural work in Kamarupa. It 
was built probably in the 5th or 6th century A.D. Influence of Gupta 
is noticed in this temple. 

In the modem district of Goalpara scattered remains of shrines 
and temi^es have been found at Yogighopa, Dek- 
dhowa, Mamai, Pancharatna and in Suiya-Pafiar. 
Though all these have not yet been properly studied, many of these 
are supposed to be of Pre-Ahom period. 


Goalpara 
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Nowgong 


Nowgong district is rich in old relics. Most of the shrines here, 
as is evident from mins, were dedicated to Siva and 
Vishnu. Stone pieces bearing various human, ani¬ 
mal and floral designs have also been found. 

In Sibsagar old architectural mins have been found in Sibsagar 
proper, Deopani and Nuraaligarh. Here also the temples were dedi¬ 
cated to either Siva or Vishnu. The mins consist 

Sibsagar 


of stone 
fragments. The Sibsagar 
centuries. 


images and architectural and sculptural 
mins are assigned to the 9th and 10th 


Sri K. N. Dikshit, who has studied the architectural mins of 
Assam, remarks that “the affinities of Assamese art would seem to 
lie more with the schools of Bihar and Orissa than with the contem¬ 
porary Pala art of Bengal. This is not unnatural as of the streams of 
influence that have moulded the culture of Assam, the strongest cur¬ 
rent has always been from North Bihar and Mid-India”. 

People of Kamampa in ancient times had shown architectural 
and engineering skill in the constmction of stone bridges over rivers. 
There is still a small stone bridge in the western part of North 
Gauhati which is called ‘Sil-Sako’ (stone bridge). The other Sil- 
Sako was over a channel of the Bar Nadi. It was constmcted with¬ 
out lime and mortar. 


Remains of military fortification like ‘garhs’ and of works of 
public utility, such as embanked roads and tanks, belonging to the 
Pre-Ahom period, are still in existence. The large tank in Gauhati, 
known as the Digholi tank, is clearly of Pre-Ahom origin. 

MODEL QUESTIONS 

1. Describe the administrative system and social conditions of 
ancient Kamampa. 

2. Describe the economic conditions of ancient Kamarupa men¬ 
tioning the sources of your information. 

3. Describe the art and architecture of ancient Kamarupa. 

4. Write notes on: the Kalika Purana, Buddhism in ancient 
Kamampa, and Sun worship in ancient Kamampa. 

5. What do you know of Saktaism, Vaisnavism and Saivaism 
in ancient Assam? 



Chapter V 

RISE AND FALL OF THE BARA BHUI¥AS 


In the middle of the 13 th century there was the rise of petty 
chiefs, known as Bara Bhuiyas, in Kamarupa. There are different 
Wherefrom th traditions regarding the rise of the Bhuiyas. The 
Bhuiyas came tradition found in the Gomatha Varasavali seems to 
be trustworthy. According to ithis tradition the 
Bhuiyas were originally inhabitants of Kanauj. When the Muslims 
invaded Kanauj they migrated to Gaud, and when Gaud was attacked 
they migrated to Kamarup and there they settled in the modem dis¬ 
tricts of Goalpara and Kamarup. That was possibly in the early part 
of the 13th century. 

What was the condition of Assam then? In the eastern part of 
Assam there were then the Chutiya and the Cachari and the Ahom 
kingdoms. In the west there was the kingdom of 

me^Bbrnyarcarne ^^raanipa which comprised of a great portion of 
North Bengal (Jalpaiguri, Koch Bihar and Rangpur), 
Goalpara, Kamrup, Darrang and a portion of Nowgong. Roughly 
the Subansiri river on the north and the Kapili on the south were the 
eastern boundry of the Kamatapur kingdom. So long Kamarupa’s 
capital was at Kamarupangar in north Gauhati and the Kamarupa 
king ftithu exercised his power effectively, the Bhuiya chiefs who had 
settled in Goalpara and Kamarupa could not grow 
^^ndent Bhuiyas transfer of capital at Kamata¬ 

pur in the middle of the 13th century, the 
Kamata kings’ hold on their territories in Kamarupa proper 
became slack and this afforded opportunity to the Bhuiya 
chiefs to increase their power. A further opportunity came to them 
when the Kamata king Durlabh Narayan sent some of them to 
further east to check the incursion of the Bhutias. A group of 
Bhuiyas thus came to settle between the Bara Nadi and the 
Subansiri and also in Nowgong, and being far away from 
the capital i.e. Kamatapur they virtually began to rule as 
independent chiefs. Those who stayed in Goalpara and Kamarupa 
remained in a state of sub-ordination. When we talk of Barabhuiyas, 
we mean the Bhuiyas who ruled as independent chiefs in territories 
stated above. Each of the Bhuiyas has exercised practically regal, 
authority over the small tract under him. 
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Thus one point should be remembered carefully. The Bhuiyas 
lay scattered all over Kamata kingdom. The nature of control exer¬ 
cised by the Kamata king on them differed from place to place. 
Control varied according to distance. The more distant the place ifl 
which the Bhuiyas lived, the more slack and lax 
Nature of control was the king’s control. The control over the 
Bhuiyas who lived in actual Kamatapur was rigid, 
the less rigid was the control over the Bhuiyas who 
lived in Goalpara and Kamarupa and there was no control over the 
Bhuiyas who lived in Nowgong and in territory to the east of Bara 
Nadi. Strictly speaking independent Bhuiyas living in Nowgong 
and in territories to the east of Bara Nadi were known as Barabhuiyas. 


It is intere.sting to note that in the 16th and 17th centuries 
there ruled a group of chiefs in Bengal and they also were known 

as Barabhuiyas. Some of them fought hard against 
Bhuiyas of Bengal and Jahangir in order to preserve their 

independence. The Bhuiyas of Kamarupa flourished earlier than 
their counterparts in Bengal. 


One point must be made clear here- There never flourished in 
Assam a universally accepted group of twelve Bhuiyas. Names 
vary from tradition to tradition. It is not known how the number 
twelve got associated with the Bhuiyas. It is not 
n^Bhutyas^^*^ believable that the king of Kamatapur kept the 
number limited to twelve, and that more than twelve 
Bhuiyas could not rule at a time. We have rather evidence to show 
that king Durlabhanarayan sent fourteen Bhuiyas to the east to check 
the incursion of the Bhutias. 


There is tradition that the Bhuiyas were either Brahmins or 
Kayasthas by caste. But this tradition is not correct. In the 
Darrang Rajvamsavali there is reference to a Bhuiya who was a 
Ganak by caste. 

A question may arise as to how these petty chiefs could pre¬ 
serve their independence. The answer to this question is found in 
the contemporary political condition of Assam. Kamata kings had 
not the power to assert their authority on territories to the east 
of Bara Nadi where the Bhuiyas ruled. The eastern powers—the 
Chutiyas, Kacharis and the Ahoms were engaged in fighting among 

H.A.—4 
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themselves in the 14th and 15th centuries and as such none of these 
powers was in a position to fight to bring the 
Bhuiyas under its control. Moreover the Bhuiyas. 
independence wfio occasionally quarrelled among themselves got 
united when attacked by any outsider. During such 
critical times they appointed one of themselves as. the leader and he 
was known as ‘Siromani Bhuiya’. Chandibar, a forefather of Sankar- 
dev, was a Siromani Bhuiya. 

Each Bhuiya in his own territory was the administrative and 
judicial head. Each had a court, called Karkhana. 
AdmiiTistration where he performed magisterial duties, perhaps 
assisted by a Panchayat. There is every reason to 
suppose that the rule of the Bhuiyas was just and mild. 

In 1445 the Kamata throne was occupied by one Niladhvaj, who 
founded the Khen dynasty. There are many traditions current 
regarding the early life of Niladhvaj. K. L. Barua thinks that 
Niladhvaj. in his early life was a Bhuiya, having the surname Khan. 
He might have been a powerful Bhuiya of Goalpara. The second 
ruler of the Khen dynasty was Nilambar. He established his hold 
effectively on Goalpara and Kamarupa, but the Bhuiyas to the east 
of Bara Nadi continued to rule independently. 

When and how did the power of the independent Bhuiyas come 
to an end? The sources of Assam history are silent on this point. 
But we can easily guess as to how ami when the Bhuiya rule came 
tt> an end, looking at the new developments in the political condi- 
Faii of the lions of Assam. In the 16th century there was the 
Bhuiyas powerful Koch kingdom in the West; 

and in the east also the Ahoms established their 
supremacy by subduing the power of the Chutiyas and Kacharies. 

It was the pressure of the Koch from the west and of the Ahoms 
from the east that ultimately led to the extinction of the power of 
the independent Bhuiyas. 

MODEL QUESTIONS 

1. What do you mean by the Bara Bhuiyas? How did they 
come to power? How did they administer the country? 

2, Write a short history of the Bara Bhuiyas of Assam. How 
did they fall from power? 



Chapter VI 


RISE AND FALL OF THE CHUTIYAS 


The Chutiyas are one of the diverse tribes of Assam which had 
played an important role in history. They arc fMongolian people 
who had migrated into Assam from China and Tibet in some remote 
past. From their laaiguage it appears that they belong to the Bodo 
group. But their appearance suggests that they have in their forms 
considerable influsion of Shan blood. The Shans lived in upper 
Burma. The influsion of Shan blood took place after the first 
migrants settled down in the north-east region of India. 


The Chutiyas first came to the lime light of history in the 
thirteenth century. Prior to that their history is shrouded in mystery. 
Under Brahmin influence they have built up a traditional history 
which shows that Birpal, the founder of the Chutiya 
kingdom, was a scion of Bhismaka, the Pauranik 
king of ancient Vidarbha. The truth hidden in the 
heaps of traditions seems to be that the Chutiyas on their migration 
to Assam lived under subordination of the Hindu rulers of 
Vidarbha. 


Traditional 

history 


The first three historical royal dynasties of ancient Assam—the 
Varmanas, the Salastambhas and the Palas ruled from the fourth 
century to the beginning of the twelfth century. It is not unlikely 
that during this period the Chutiyas lived as their subjects. The fall 
of the Palas from power in the early part of the twelfth century was 
followed by a period of confusion and anarchy, and it continued 
throughout this century. 

In the thirteenth century there was the emergence of the king¬ 
dom of Kamarupa with Kamarupanagar in the north bank of the 
Brahmaputra as its capital. Some architectural ruins discovered at 
Sibsagar indicate that the hold of the rulers of Kamarupanagar ex¬ 
tended upto the north-east frontier region. This view has been ex¬ 
pressed by K. L. Barua in his book ‘Early History of India’. If 
Barua’s guess is correct then we are to assume that in the first half 
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of the thirteenth century rulers of Kamarupanagar ruled over the 
Chuliyas. In the second half of the same century the capital of 
Kamarupa was shifted from Kamarupanagar to Kamalapur in north 
Bengal. From Kamatapur it was not possible for the rulers to main¬ 
tain effective control on the eastern region of Assam. Possibly tak¬ 
ing advantage of this the Chutiyas freed themselves from the bondage 
of Kamatapur. 

History of the Chutiyas prior to that of the thirteenth century 
is so vague and uncertain as except traditions we have no sources 
for their history and the traditions are too unbelievable to serve any 
useful purpose of history. It is from the thirteenth 
Sources century that we get more or less a continuous his¬ 

tory of the Chutiyas. But the Chutiyas have left no written records 
of their own. Whatever information we have of the Chutiyas we 
derive from the Buranjis of the Ahom period. 


The Buranjis do not give details of the history of Birpal, the 
founder of the- Chutiya kingdom. The only information we get is 
that he laid the foundation of the Chutiya kingdom. Birpal’s son 
Gourinarayan forced the other Chutiya clans to recognize his supre¬ 
macy. He is said to have defeated a king named Bhadrasena who 
ruled in plain lands, and as a mark of his victory he established a 
new capital called Ratnapur and himself took the name Ratnadhvaj. 

He is said to have defeated another king named 
'' ■* Nayapala. Bhadresena and Nayapala have not yet 
been identified. Ralnadvaj fought also against a king of Kamatapur 
and forced the latter to give his daughter in marriage to him. He 
also made friendship with the Bengal Sultan. According to the 
Buranji Ratnadhvaj ascended the throne in 1244 A.D. 


When the Chutiyas rose to power on the north bank of the 
Brahmaputra, simultaneously the Ahoms established,' a kingdom to 
the south. The founder of the Ahom kingdom Sukapha is said to 
have crossed the Patkai mountains in 1228 A.D. Though living in 

Cause of war proximity, in the 13th century there was no 

with the Ahoms conflict between the Chutiyas and the Ahoms. But 
ini the 14th century, conflict with the Ahoms who 
were rising to power became inevitable. The Ahom expansion to 
the north was obstructed by the Chutiyas. Ke^^wng the) Chutiyas 
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unsubdued, at was risky for the Ahoms to go to war with other 
powers, particularly the Kacharis in the west. The Chutiyas too were 
alarmed to see the rise of the Ahoms. They felt that if the Ahom 
power was not crippled their very existence would be at stake. 


The first conflict with the Ahoms took place during the reign 
of Sutupha (1364-76). The Chutiya king incited the 
Ahom king to see a boat race on the Safrai river. 
He enticed him on to his own barge and there 
treacherously murdered him. 

The next conflict took place during the reign of the Ahom king 
Tyao Khamti who ruled from 1380 to 1389. His first act after his 
accession to the throne was to lead an army against the Chutiyas 
to punish them for the treacherous murder of Sutupha. The king 
came back after chastising the enemy. 


Then for about one hundred years there was no war between 
the Chutiyas and the Ahoms. The cause of this is to be found in 
the fact that except Sudangpha most of the Ahom rulers of this 
period were lacking in energy and vigour. Sudangpha, most of the 
time of his reign, remained busy in suppressing the Tipam chiefs. 


It was with the accession of Suhungmung to the throne in 1497 
we enter into the final chapter of Ahom-Chutiya relations. The new 
Conquest of Ahom king was ambitious and imperialistic in 
Chutiya kingdom ^^ture. His accession to the throne frightened the 
Chutiya king Dhimarayan. Without waiting to be 
attacked Dhimarayan in 1513 attacked the Ahoms both by land and 
water. The attack was offensive in appearance but defensive in 
nature. With intervals tht war in the first stage continued till 1523. 


At this iime Mukrang and Namdang, originally under the Chutiyas. 
were the bone of contention. In 1523 the Ahoms finally occupied 
these places and constructed a fort near the mouth of the Tiphao 
river. The attempt of the Chutiyas to storm the fortress proved 
disastrous. They then sued for peace, but so high were the demands 
of the Ahom king that the Chutiyas preferred to c<3ffitinue the war 
than to meet these demands. In the battles that fol- 
Chuhyas^*** lowed the Chutiyas were defeated and their forts 
constructed near Sadiya, and on the Chautan hil* 
were occupied. Being driving from the Chautan hill the Chutiyas took 
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their last stand at Mathadang. In the engagement that was forced 
on them, the Chutiya king, along with his eldest son was 4c;illed. On 
hearing of this defeat the chief queen committed suicide. 


Effects of the 
conquest 


The whole Chutiya kingdom was now annexed to the Ahom 
kingdom. It was a great achievement of the Ahoms. Since the 
establishment of the Ahom kingdom, a clash bet¬ 
ween the Ahoms and the Chutiyas was inevitable. 
With a powerful independent Chutiya kingdom to 
the north, the Ahoms did not vigorously strive for expansion towards 
the west. With the elimination of the Chutiya power they could 
now turn against the Kacharis who obstructed their advance towards 
the west in the tract to the south of the Brahmaputra. 


Suhungmung appointed a new officer known as the ‘Sadiya 
Khowa Gahain’ to administer the Chutiya country. The Ahom king 
was a practical statesman. In order to break the 
Policy to keep backbone of the Chutiyas completely so that they 

untocheck^ might not raise the standard of rebellion in future, 

he adopted two policies. His one policy was the 
settlement of Ahom colonies in the Chutiya country. His second 
policy was the deportation of the members of the Chutiya royal 
family and influential Chutiyas from their country. Suhungmung 
settled the affairs of the Chutiya country under his direct supervision. 
But in spite of all these precautions the Chutiyas rose in revolt in 
1527, but the Ahom king suppressed the rebellion with an iron hand. 


The Chutiyas had entered into Assam with their own customs, 
practices and religious beliefs. They also had a language of their 
own. Here in India as a result of contact with the 
Chutiya culture began their Hinduization. Gradually they 

took Hindu priests and adopted Hindu customs and practices. Their 
tutelary deity was ‘Kesai Khanti.’ The Goddess might have been 
originally a tribal one, and to facilitate the Hinduization of the 
Chutiyas the Hindu priests absorbed the tribal Goddess in the Hindu 
pantheon. She was later on given a more Hinduized name, and .she 
then came to be known as Tamreswari. Human beings were offered 
to her as sacrifice. Though the Chutiyas were Hinduized their 
tribal priests continued to hold influence. The fRbal priests were 
known as Deoris, But their influence gradually declined. 
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Though the Chutiyas had a language of their own, they could 
not develop any literature in that language. Rather with the con¬ 
quest of their country by the Ahoms, they first adopted the Ahom 
language, and when the Ahoms in course of time adopted the Assa¬ 
mese. they too adopted it. 


MODEL QUESTIONS 

1. Who were the Chutiyas? Under what circumstances did 
they rise as an independent power? 

2. Write what you know of the Ahom-Chutiya relations. 

3. What do you know of the Chutiya religion and language? 



Chapter VII 

THE KINGDOM OF KAMATA 


The rule of the Pala dynasty in Kamarupa came to an end in 
the early part of the 12th century. The last ruler of this dynasty, 
Jayapala, was overthrown by a Pala ruler of Bengal, 
the'pa^as^ ^ vassal named Tingyadeva was set up on the 

throne. Tingyadeva having rebelled, Kumarapala, 
lord of Gauda, appointed Vaidyadeva as the vassal ruler of Kama¬ 
rupa. Vaidyadeva marched against Tingyadeva- In the battle 
that followed Tingyadeva was defeated and killed. A copper 
plate grant of Vaidyadeva has been found and on palaeographical 
evidence it has been placed about 1142 A.D. The history of Kama¬ 
rupa in the second half of the 12th century, after the death of Vaidya¬ 
deva, is shrouded in mystery. We do not know who the rulers were 
during this period. In the beginning of the 13th century, there ruled 
a king named Prithu, who had inflicted a crushing defeat on Iktiar- 
uddin Khilji. Nothing is known about Prithu’s immediate successor. 
In the middle of the 13th century there ruled a king named Sandhya 
who in 1257 had repulsed the attack of Mughisuddin, Sultan of 
Bengal. 

During the reigns of Tingyadeva and Vaidyadeva, the capital of 
Kamarupa continued to be at Gauhati, but during the time of Prithu 
and his successors, for reasons not known to us, the 
—capitaf^'^^ capital Was shifted to Kamanipanagar in north 
Gauhati. The river Karotoya all the time conti¬ 
nued to be the western boundary of Kamarupa. 

Curiously enough, after the invasion of Mughisuddin in 1257, we 
do not hear any more of the Kamarupa kingdom; in its place we 

^ hear of Kamata kingdom. Exactly when, by whom 

Capital'shifted to , , i, * • v i 

Kamatapur under what circumstances the capital was shif¬ 

ted to Kamatapur that we do not know. It might 
be that the repeated attacks by the Muslims prompted the Kamarupa 
king to shift the capital towards the west. Some think that the grow¬ 
ing power of the Kacharis in the cast had prompted the Kamanipa 
king to shift his capital. The change was very possibly effected by 
king Sandhya. With the transfer of capital to Ktraatapur, the king¬ 
dom of Kamarupa was renamed kingdom of Kamata. The Kamata 
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Sources 


kingdom thus was not an interruption but an extension of the Kama- 
jupa kingdom. 

The Kamata kingdom extended from the Karotoya in the west 
to the river Bara Nadi in the east. Roughly speaking the Kamata 
kingdom comprised of modem districts of Kama- 
Exteastion of the rupa, Goalpara, Koch Bihar, Jalpaiguri, Rangpur 
mg om Mymensingh. The kings of Kamata 

were known as Kamesvar or Kamatesvar. As a portion of Gauda 
was included in the kingdom the kings were also known as 
‘Gouresvar’. 

For the history of the Kamata kingdom we depend on the 
Buranjis of the Ahom period, on the book ‘Guru Charitra’ by Ram 
Kumar Thakur, and also on histories written by 
Muslim historians. Besides these, the legends and 
traditions and the archaeological ruins also throw light on the history 
of this kingdom. 

Sandhya was the first ruler to have his capital at Kamatapur. 
His rule at Kamarupanagar and Kamatapur extended approximately 
from 1250-1270. We know nothing about his suc- 
Sandhya—first cessors Sindhu Rai, Rupa and Singhadhvaj, whose 

Kamatapur names are found mentioned in the book Guru 
Charitra. Singhadhvaj was killed by his minister 
Pratapadhvaj, who next ascended the throne. Pratapadhvaj gave his 
daughter in marriage with the Ahom king Sukhangpha. 

Durlabhanarayan (C. 1330-1350) : On Pratapadhvaj’s death his 
nephew ascended the throne. 

It is very likely that Dharmanarayan usurped the throne setting 
aside Durlabhanarayan, the son of Pratapadhvaj. Dharmanarayan 
established a capital near Dimla in the Rangpur 
Durlabhanarayan district, Durlabhanarayan in the meantime gathered 
ihrone strength, and then began hostilities between the two 

cousi;ns. At last peace was concluded, and the 
kingdom was divided between the rival princes. Durlabhanarayan 
got possession of Goalpara, Kamarup. Koch Bihar and Jalpaiguri. 
and Dharmanarayan retained territories comprising of Rangpur and 
Myeransingh. After this division of the kingdom it is probable that 
Durlabhananiyan became Kamesvara and Dharmanarayan styled 
himself Gauresvar. The history of Kamata leading to the accession 
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of Durlabhanarayan has been constructed on the basis of facts as 
found in Ram Thakur’s ‘Guru Charitra.’ 

In the absence of reliable sources many legends have cropped up 
centring the reign of Durlabhanarayan which on scrutiny are found 
to be baseless. One isuch legend is that he de- 
Legends featcd a king named Dharmanarayan, who at the 

end of the war had sent seven families of Brahmins and seven fami¬ 
lies of Kayasthas to the victor. There are people who believe that 
the Bara Bhuiyas had their origin from these families. But this 
legend has no historical basis. Bara Bhuiyas, we know, originated' 
long before the reign of Durlabhanarayan. 

In the Alamgirnamah it is stated that Muhammad Tughalaq 
had invaded Kamarupa. Muhammad Tughalaq was, no doubt, a 
contemporary of Durlabhanarayan, but there is no truth in what has 
been said in the Alamgirnamah. 

Durlabhanarayan had to deal with the Bara Bhuiyas firmly, as 
the latter growing powerful had threatened the integrity of the king¬ 
dom. The more powerful Bhuiyas. instead of surrendering to the 
king, left the Kamata kingdom and moved to the 
wfth Bhuiyas Bara. Nadi where they set up indepc]i- 

dent principalities. The less powerful Bhuiyas con¬ 
tinued to stay in Kamatapur, and we may guess that they always 
posed a threat to the ruler’s authority. Durlabhanarayan was a tact¬ 
ful ruler. He knew that turbulent Bhuiyas wanted to live turbulent 
lives. So he sent some of the Bhuiyas to the frontier of his kingdom 
and entrusted them with the task of checking the inroads of the 
Bhutias. 


In the Ahom Buranji it is mentioned that the Ahom king 
Sukrangpha (1332-64) fought a war with Kamatapur, The Buranji 
does not mention the name of the king of Kamatapur. But from 
the contemporaneity of Durlabhanarayan with Sukrangpha it seems 
that the war was fought between these two kings- The cause of the 
war is described in the Buranji. Sukhrangpha’s father Sukhangpha 
bad married Rajani, a sister of Durlabhanarayan and through Rajani 
Sukhangpha had a son named Tao Khamti. When Sukhrangpha 
ascended the throne Tao Khamti entered* into a 


Relation with 
the Ahoms 


conspiracy against him. When the conspiracy leaked 
out, Tao Khamti fled away to Kamatapur and there 


instigated Durlabhanarayan to wage a war against the Ahoms, 
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Durlabhanarayan took up the cause of his nephew and invaded the 
Ahom kingdom, Sukhrangpha was not made of stem staff; so he 
hurriedly made a compromise with Tao Khamti and averted the 
war. 


EHirlabhanarayan was patron of learning and as such many 
learned men enjoyed his patronage. The earliest books written in 
Kamarupi language were composed during the 
kaniing^^ reign of Durlabhanarayan, A few words may bo 

said here about the Kamarupi language. In the 
7th century the Chinese traveller Hiuen Tsang had noticed that the 
language of Kamampa then was a bit different from that of Magadha 
or Madhyadesa. It was probably an eastern variety of Prakrit bear¬ 
ing close affinity to Maithili. This language was no doubt the parent 
of modem Kamarupi or Assamese language. The earliest literary 
creations in Kamarupi language were unwritten. This literature then 
consisted of nursery rhymes, songs sung by cowboys and boatmen, 
at the time of marriage or in vocation of Gods and Goddesses. 


As has been said above it was during Durlabhanarayan's reigm 
books were first written in Kamarupi language. Kamarupi poets like 
Hema Sarasvati, Kabiratna Sarasvati and Harihar Bipra flourished 
during his reign. 


On Durlabhanarayan’s death his son Indranarayan sat on the 
throne. Kabiratna Saraswati had described him as a devout Vais- 
nava. He was a weak ruler, and taking advantage of his weakness, 
in about 1365 one Arimatta took possession of the throne by force. 
Actually the history of Kamata after Durlabhanarayan till the rise of 
the Khen dynasty in about 1445 is too vague and nothing can be 
said with certainty about the rulers of this period. 


Arimatta: There are many legends current about Arimatta. 
One legend says that he was the grandson of Dharmanarayan, the 
cousin brother of Durlabhanarayan. His father’s name was Tam- 
radhvaj. There is a tradition that Arimatta was a patricide. Pos¬ 
sibly the real history was that he dethroned and killed his uncle 
Indranarayan, and in course of time coloured by legends and tradi¬ 
tions the story has cropped up that he had killed his-father. 

There is another tradition that Arimatta’s capital was at Vaidar- 
garh in Kamampa. Ruins of high embankments are still there in 
Vaidargarh. It is said that Arimatta on becoming the king defeated 
one Fingua who might have been a supporter of Indranarayan. 
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Relation with 
the Ahoms 


There was another embankment known as Frnguagarh, near Vaidar- 
garh. The existence of two ‘garhs’ in close proxi- 
mity supports the legend that there was hostility 
between Arimatta and Fingua. At the present state of our know¬ 
ledge it is not possible for us to say as to why Arimatta left Kamata- 
pur and established his capital at Vaidargarh. Arimatta might have 
ruled from 1365 to 1385. 

After Arimatta three more rulers of the dynasty ruled. They 
were Sukranka, Sutaranka and Mriganka. No legends are found cur¬ 
rent about these rulers in Assam. From this it appears that they 
might have shifted their capital to Kamatapur. On an average we 
may assume that each of these rulers ruled for twenty years. 

In the Ahom Buranjis it is found that towards the end of the 
I4th century, a Kamata king again came into conflict with the Ahom 
king Sudungpha who had ruled from 1397 to 1407. 
The Kamata king might have been Sukranka, who 
according to our chronology ruled from 1385 to 
1405. The war ended with a matrimonial alliance. The Kamata 
king gave his daughter Bhajani in marriage with the Ahom king. 

Khen dynasty: Nothing is known about Sutaranka and 
Mriganka. It is only known that in about 1445 after the death of 
Mriganka, Arimatta’s dynasty was supplanted by one Niladhvaj. 
Niladhvaj occupied the throne. The dynasty founded by him is 
known as the Khen or Khan dynasty. Of the ruling dynasties which 
ruled in Kamatapur, only of the Khen dynasty we get a continuous 
history. According to tradition Niladhvaj in his 
Niladhvaj early life was a cowboy and that it was with a help 

of a Brahmin he got the throne. But according to K. L. Barua 
Niladhvaj was a Bhuiya having the surname Khan, and that after 
the death of Mriganka he forcibly took possessicm of the throne. 

About Niladhvaj and his successors nothing is mentioned in 
the contemporary writings of now extant in the Assam Valley. 
Perhaps these kings did not exercise real authority on the eastern 
part of the kingdom i.e. Goalpara and Kamrup. Possibly in this 
region real authority was exercised by the Bhuiyas. Traditions about 
Niladhvaj and his successors are current in Jalpaiguri, Koch Bihar, 
and Rangpur which formed the western part o4 Kamata kingdom. 

Niladhvaj is said to have imported Brahmins from Mithila and 
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settled them in his kingdom. For the purpose of security he cons¬ 
tructed walls encircling the capital i.e. Kamatapur. 

Niladhvaj was succeeded by his son Chakradhvaj (C 1460-80). 
In a Persian book it is stated that Barbak» Sultan of Bengal (1458-74X 
invaded Kamata. Many fantastic stories are there about this expe¬ 
dition of Barbak. From the contemporaneity of Chakradhvaj with 
Barbak, it appears that it was Chakradhvaj who had to encounter the 
attack. Barbak’s invasion ended in failure. He ultimately had to 
make peace surrendering Ghoraghat to the ruler of Kamata. 


After Chakradvaj his son Nilambar (1480-90) ascended the 
throne. His reign started with good promise. During the reign 
of his predecessors, the independent Bhuiyas. livine 
Nilambar between the Bara Nadi and the Subansiri, had 

occupied a portion of territory to the west of Bara Nadi. Nilambar 
recovered this lost territory and extended the boundary upto the Bara 
Nadi. He is also said to have occupied some territories in North 
Bengal which actually belonged to the Muslims. He constructed 
many forts and roads. Of his roads the most remarkable was the 
one which extended from Kamatapur to Ghoraghat. 

But because of internal troubles Nilambar’s reign ended in a 
tragedy. His minister, Sachipatra quarrelled with him and in order 
to feed fat his grudge he instigated Hussain Shah (1489-1520) of 
Bengal to invade Kamata kingdom. Hussain Shah 
invaded Kamata, and after winning some victories 
he beseiged Kamatapur. When he could not occupy 
the capital by force, he took recourse to stratagem and imprisoned 
Nilambar. While he was being taken to Bengal, he escaped and fled 
towards the hills. He thus disappeared from history leaving a 
mystery behind. 

Hussain Shah appointed his son Danial as the administrator of 
Kamata. Danial made Hajo his headquaters. In conseqence Hajo 
became an important centre of Muslim settlement in Kamarup. 
Muslims who had entered into Kamarup during the war and who 
desired to stay here permanently chose this place for settlement. A 
Muslim saint named Giasuddin Awlia established a mosque at Hajo 
and it has acquired fame as a place of pilgrimage. 

Muslim rule in Kamarup-Kamata did not last long. The Bhuiyas 
of Goalpara and Kamarup soon revolted and killed Danial along with 
his followers. Thus Bhuiyas of this region now ruled as independent 


Hussain Shah’s 
invasion 
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chiefs. At the same time chaotic conditions prevailed in the region 
tbetween the river Sankosh and the Karotoya. 
Chaotic times are always suitable for adventurous 
and ambitious men. Taking advantage of the un¬ 
settled conditions in Kamarup-Kamata there was the rise of Visva 
Singh as the founder of the Koch dynasty. 


Rise of Koch 
dynasty 


MODEL QUESTIONS 

1. Describe under what circumstances there was the rise of 
Kamata kingdom. 

2. Briefly narrate the history of the Khen dynasty of Kamata- 
pur. Under what circumstances did it come to an end? 

3. What is Durlabhnarayan’s claim to greatness? 



Chapter VIII 


RISE AND FALL OF THE KOCH KINGDOM 


The Koches had played an important role in the history of Assam 
in the 16th century. Their kingdom extended roughly over North 
Bengal. Goalpara and Kamarup. The origin of the Koches is still 
shrouded in mystery. According to Dalton they were Dravidians in 
origin; according to Risley they originated from an admixture of the 
Dravidians and Mongolians ; but Gait is of opinion that they were 
basically Mongolians. 

Visva Singh : The founder of the Koch kingdom was Visva 
*Singh. He is said to be a man of very humble origin. It appears 
that the anarchical conditions created in Assam by Hussain Shah’s 
invasion presented opportunities to Visva Singh who. 
Rise of Visva though of humble origin, was a man of courage and 
ambition. With a band of army organized by him 
he occupied the territory between the Karotoya and the Bara Nadi. 
Before his accession to the throne Visva Singh was known as Bishu. 


Visva Singh had his capital at first possibly at Kamatapur; and 
then he built a new capital at Koch Bihar which continued to exist 
as a capital till the merger of the kingdom of Koch Bihar to the State 
of West Bengal after the attainment of independence. 


We know very little of the political events of his reign. He had 
some political relations with the Ahoms regarding which we have 
different versions in the Koch chronicles and Ahom 
Ahoms” Buranjis. According to the Koch Chronicles Visva 

Singh undertook an invasion of the Ahom kingdom 
but he had to retreat owing to the hardships experienced during the 
journey and the great difficulty of obtaining supplies. The Ahom 
Buranjis merely relate that in 1537 Visva Singh paid a friendly visit 
to the Ahom king Suhungmung. 


From the Ahom Buranjis we know that the Muslims more than 
once attacked the Ahom kingdom during the reign of Suhungmung. 
Naturally comes the question: how could the Muslims attack the 
Ahom kingdom from the west without passing through the Koch 
kingdom? Obviously they passed through this kingdom after having 
an understanding with Koch king. This guess of ours is confirmed 
by the fact that when the second Muslim invasion ended in a rout, the 
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Ahom soldiers pursued the Muslims upto the river Karotoya. Hatf 
there been no collusion between the Muslims and tl\p Koches, why 
did the Ahoms march through the Koch kingdom in pursuit of the 
enemy? It seems that after this incident there was a change in the 
relationship between the Ahoms and the Koches. and Visva Singh’s 
friendly visit to Suhungmung in 1537 indicates this change. 

Visva Singh had organizing ability. He set up an administra¬ 
tive machinery in his kingdom. He appointed twelve ministers of 
State from the twelve chief families of the Koches. 
the^kingdo^ ^ census of his subjects. He built up a. 

big infantry which was divided off under various 


officers, such as. Thakurias over 20 men, Saikias over 100, Hazaris 
over 1000, Umras over 3,000 and Nawabs over 60,000. 

At the time of his accession to the throne Visva Singh was not 
a Hindu. The Koches might then have been worshippers of their 
tribal deities. But once he rose to power, the Brahmins sought him. 
cut, created fiction of his divine orgin and converted him to Hindu¬ 
ism. Visva Singh then became a great patron of Hinduism. He 
worshipped Siva, Durga and Vishnu and gave gifts to Hindu astro¬ 
logers and priests. He revived the worship of Kamakhya, rebuilt her 
temple on the Nilachal hill near Gauhati and imported numerous. 
Brahmins from Kanauj, Varanasi and other centres of learning. 

Visva Singh died in 1540. 

Ncranaraymi: On Visva Singh’s death his eldest son Malladev 
ascended the throne assuming the name of Naranarayan. His acces¬ 
sion to the throne was, however, not a smooth one. He had to fight 

Accession younger brothers, Nar Singh, who 

taking advantage of Malladev’s absence from the 
capital at the time of Visva Singh’s death, had occupied the throne. 
In fighting against Nar Singh Malladev was assisted by his another 
younger brother Sukladhvaj. Nar Singh, being defeated, fled away 
first to Mairang, then to Nepal, and last of all to Kashmir. 


Naranarayan’s reign was an eventful one from political, religious, 
literary and administrative point of view. Political importance of his 
reign lies in the fact that during his reign his brother, Sukladhvaj, 
whom he had appointed the general, made a bid to 
^a'ce^rovJn^man establish the supremacy of the Koches in eastern 
India. Naranarayan was a pea^-loving man, and 
temperamentally he was unfit to fight bloody war. As a ruler he 
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devoted himself to peaceful pursuits leaving wars and conquests in 
the hands of Sukladhvaj. Sukladhvaj, who was popularly known 
as Chilaroi, was a man of great courage, dash and ambition. His 
life is the story of a series of fightings. 

The Ahoms were the strongest rivals of the Koches in the east. 
Naranarayan, who ruled from 1540 to 1584 was a contemporary of 
the two Ahom kings, Suklengmung and Sukhampha. 


A war between the Koches and the Ahoms was inevitable for the 
simple reason that both the people were then pining for political 
power, and having a common boundary a plea for a war could easily 
be found. It is said that a Bhuiya under the Koch king conspired 
against Naranarayan, and on detection, fled to Suklengmung who 
gave him shelter and made an unsuccessful attack 
^M^***' on the Kochi king. The attack was repulsed and 

then the Koches, under Chilaroi, took the offensive 
(1546). He with his army advanced following the north bank of the 
Brahmaputra and reached the Dekrai river, where a battle took place. 
In this battle the Ahoms being severely defeated fled away. The 
Koches pursued them and defeated them at Kaliabar and Sala. In the 


course of these operations the Koches constructed a road the whole 
way from their capital Koch Bihar to Narayanpur, a distance of 
350 miles. As the road was constructed under the supervision of 
Gosain Kamal, the king’s brother, it came to be known as ‘Gosain 
Kamal Ali.’ The Koches constructed a fort at Narayanpur. But the 
early victories were soon followed by a disastrous defeat. Sukleng¬ 
mung struck in behind them and entrenched himself on the bank of 
the Pichala river. Supplies thus being cut off, the Koches were 
forced to take the offensive. But in the battle that followed the 
Koches suffered a severe defeat. Many of the Koches were killed. 


After this decisive defeat hostilities remained suspended for 
some years, but in 1562 a fresh attempt was made by Naranarayan 
to overcome his powerful rival. A force was sent up the Brahma¬ 
putra in boats as far as the mouth of the Ehkhu. In, an engagement 
that took place there the Ahoms were worsted. 
The next year Chilaroi himself came and inflicted a 
severe defeat on the Ahoms in the same place. 
After this defeat the Ahom king along with his nobles fled to NanJr 
rup and the Koches entered their capital Garhgaon in triumph. A 


Second war 
with Ahoms 


H.A. —5 
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few months after the Ahom king made a treaty on the following 
terms: (1) He acknowledged the Koch suzerainty; (2) ^me Ahom 
nobles were sent as hostages; (3) the Ahom king had to pay an 
indemnity; and (4) the modem Mangaldai sub-division to the east of 
Bara Nadi was surrendered to Naranarayan. 


The Ahoms were not the only nation defeated by Chilaroi. 

From the Koch history we know that he had an 
Kacharis' expedition against the Kacharis, and defeated them. 

The Kachari king made a treaty accepting the Koch 
supremacy. In addition he gave 84 elephants and agreed to pay a 
heavy annual tribute. 

Chilaroi sent messengers to the Raja of Manipur demanding 

submission and tribute. The Raja being weak at 

Submission of complied with the demands. His tribute was 

Manipur ^ , , , , 

fixed at twenty thousand rupees, three hundred 

gold mohars and ten elephants. 


Chilaroi next attacked Jaintia the king of which died in the 
battlefield. His son was then placed on the throne. The new king 
agreed to pay tributes. 


The Darrang Raj Vamsavali is not very clear regarding Chila- 
roi’s relation with the kings of Tripura and Sylhet. But the rulers 
of Khyram and Dimarua voluntarily paid tributes to Naranarayan. 


War with Bengal 


The next important event was Chilaroi’s war with Suleiman 
Kararani, the Sultan of Bengal (1563-1572). If the Muslim historian 
is to be believed; Kararani's general, Kala Pahar, 
attacked the Koch kingdom, defeated the Koch army 
and advanced as far as the eastern limits of the kingdom. All the 
Hindu temples on the line of march, including those at Kamakhya 
and Hajo were destroyed. This invasion took 
Muslim version about 1564. The invader however, hurriedly 

withdrew from the Koch kingdom when he came to know of an 
insurrection in Orissa. 


According to the chronicles of the Koch kings, Naranarayan was 
the aggressor. His army under Chilaroi was defeated and taken 
prisoner. The Bengal army then attacked the Koch 
Koch version kingfipm and advanced ns far as Tezpur. Kala 

Pahar who led this campaign demolished the temf^es at Kamakhya, 
Hajo and other places. According to these chronicles Kala Pahar 
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went back voluntarily as he had no intention to take ponnayo^llt 
possession of the country. 

It is said in the local Buranjis that Chilaroi Was k6pt in capti¬ 
vity for some time, but having obtained the favour of the Padshah’s 
wife, he eventually obtained his freedom and returned honie. 

According to the Darrang Vamsavalis Chilaroi actively assisted 
the Mughal emperor Akbar when the latter sent an army against 
Daud, who became the Sultan of Bengal after the 
Koch rel^ion death of Sulaiman Kararani. Daud was easily de- 
wit t e ug as kingdom was divided between the 

Koch king and the Mughal emperor. But in the Muslim accounts'no 
mention is made of any assistance from the Koches to the Mughals. 


According to Koch chronicle, in the course of the expedition 
against Daud, Chilaroi was attacked by small-pox and died on the 
bank of the Ganges. He left behind a son named 
Death of Chilaroi Naranarayan married late in life and in 

due course he had a son. So long this son was not bom Raghu 
cherished the fond hope in mind that he would get the throne after 
Naranarayan. But with the birth of a son to Naranarayan Raghu s 
hopes were dashed to pieces. Some of his father’s old followers 
farmed discontent in him. The result was that Raghu made prepara¬ 
tion for a rebellion. Peace-loving Naranarayan was 
Division of Koch willing to go to war with his nephew. He 
kingdom agreed to divide the kingdom keeping the portion 

west of Sankosh for himself and his successors, and giving up to 
Raghu the tract east of that river. Raghu, however, agreed to pay 
tribute and acknowledge his uncle as his overlord. This was iri 

1581 A.D. 


We have seen that Naranarayan left wars and conquests in the 
hands of his brother Chilaroi. He devoted himself to peaceful pur¬ 
suits. It was because of his patronage learning developed. Some 
of the best books of Assamese literature were composed during his 
reign. Sanskrit was also cultivated in his kingdom. Purusattama 
Vidyabagish then composed a Sanskrit grammar which is still re¬ 
garded as a standard work. 


Naranarayan’s reign is remarkable for the Vaishnava reforma¬ 
tion inaugurated by Sankar Deb. Sankar began his movement in the 
Ahom kingdom, but the hostility of the Brahmins forced him to go^ 
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to Barpeta in the kingdom of Naranarayan. As the Koch king was 
favourably inclined towards him Sankar found a congenial climate 
in the Koch kingdom for the propagation of his faith. 

Naranarayan was a benevolent ruler. Following the tradition of 
the ancient Hindu rulers he did many humanitarian works for the 
well-being of his subjects. Thus, he constructed roads, planted trees 
by road sides, and dug tanks. The road from Koch Bihar to North 
Lakhimpur, known as the ‘Goshain Kamal Ali’ was constructed when 
Chilaroi led the campaign against the Ahoms. 

Naranarayan’s reign was undoubtedly a remarkable one. The 
political success of his reign was to a large extent due to the energy 
and vigour of Chilaroi. But the credit for the development of peace¬ 
ful pursuits goes to Naranarayan himself. In the two brothers there 
was a happy combination of virtues which contributed to the great¬ 
ness of the Koch kingdom in the sixteenth century. 

Naranarayan died in 1584 A.D. 

Ralph Fitch : He was an English traveller. He visited the 
Koch kingdom towards the end of Naranarayan’s reign. According 
to Fitch Sukladhvaj was the de facto ruler of the country. He found 
the people of kingdom averse to the killing of animals. Moreover, 
be noticed hospitals for domesticated animals in this country. All 
these undoubtedly were due to the influence of the teaching of 
Sankar Dev. The people of the Koch kingdom used to bring pepper 
from Cochin China. People made fences with bamboos and canes. 
They could inundate the country, when they so desired, thus making 
it impossible for men or horses to traverse it. During the war 
people poisoned the water-supply in order to kill the invaders. People 
of this kingdom manufactured silk and cotton falwics. 

Downfall qf the Koch kingdom: We have seen that Nara¬ 
narayan had partitioned the Koch kingdom in order to satisfy his 
nephew Raghu. Raghu’s kingdom included the districts of Goalpara, 
Kamrup. Mangaldai Sub-division, and a portion of eastern Mymen- 
singh lying between the old course of the Brahmaputra and the 
Garo hills. The kingdom of Naranarayan lay between the Karotoya 
and the Sankosh. 

Raghu could not maintain the integrity of his kingdom. The 
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Parikshit’s 

rebellion 


portion of Mymensingh under him was snatched away from him by 
Isa Khan, an Afghan leader of East Bengal. 

On Naranarayan’s death his son Lakshmi Narayan ascended the 
throne of the western kingdom. Raghu refused to recognize 
Lakshmi Narayan as his overlord and stopped pay¬ 
ment of tribute. Lakshmi Narayan instigated 
Raghu’s son Parikshit to rebel against his father. 
The rebellion having failed Parikshit fled away to Lakshmi Narayan 

who received him cordially. 

On Raghu’s death in 1603, there was a short period of internal 
trouble. Parikshit finally got the throne, and to secure his position 
his first act was the execution of his step brother Indranarayan. 

Parikshit having refused to recognize the supremacy 
Lakshmi Narayan, there was a short war between 
the two in which Lakshmi Narayan was 
worsted. Both kings then sought the friendship of the Ahom king, 
Pratap Singh, but the Ahoms being busy with wars against the 
Kacharies, Pratap Singh abstained' from all interference in Koch 
affairs. 

Lakshmi Narayan then turned to the Mughals, and in 1596 he 
declared himself a vassal of the Mughal empire. 

Stn^TiJassJf ^ daughter in marriage to Man 

Singh, who at that time was the governor of Bengal. 
Thus at the cost of liberty Lakshmi Narayan secured his position. 

During Jahangir’s reign the hostility between the two Koch 
rulers increased. Lakshmi Narayan then persuaded 

attacic^w^ Koch Khan, nawab of Bengal, to send an expedi- 

kingdom against Parikshit. In the engagement that fol¬ 

lowed Parikshit was defeated and he sued for peace. 
But as Islam Khan demanded that Parikshit should submit in person 
and cede the whole of his country, the peace proposal did not 
materialize. 

Parikshit then asked the Ahoms to come to his assistance. But 
the Ahoms denied the help and Parikshit then decided to carry on 
conflict alone. The Mughal army had already 
of pSifcSiU^***** entered into IDhubri. Parikshit fought heroically 
both on land and sea but in vain. He then sunen- 
dered himself and as a captive he was taken to Delhi. Jahangir how- 
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ever agreed to restore him to his throne when he agreed^ to pay tri¬ 
bute. But as he started to return, he fell ill and died on the way. 
His dominions were then annexed to the Mughal empire. The 
Mughal officer made Hajo his headquarters. 


But the Koches of the eastern kingdom were not prepared to 
accept the Mughal domination. On Parikshit’s defeat his brother 
Balinarayan fled away to the Ahom king, Pratap 
East Koch Singh, who gave him shelter. Pratap Singh ins- 

of contention tailed him as the tributary raja or Darrang and 

renamed him Dharmanarayan. On this issue broke 
out a war between the Ahoms and the Mughals, and this war lasted 
from 1616 to 1620 without any decisive results. In 1635, during 
Shah Jahan’s reign the war was renewed. In the midst of this war 
Dharmanarayan was killed in 1637. In 1638 peace was negotiated. 

The country west of the Bara Nadi in the greater 
kingdom^^^ *^*^^*' Koch kingdom was given up to the 

Mughals. The Koch territory to the east of the 
Bara Nadi in modem Mangaldai sub-division was left in undisturbed 
possession of the Ahoms. Dharmanarayan’s son Sundamarayan was 
made by the Ahom king the ruler of Mangaldai; but he was no 
longer treated as an independent king; his position was like that of 
a local governor. 


VcUsrtava reformation: Naranarayan’s reign is remarkable for 
the Vaisnava reformation inaugurated by Sankar Deb, a Kayastha of 
Batadroba in Nowgong. It is to be noted carefully that Sankar is 
not the founder of Vaisnavisra in Assam. Vaisnavism appeared in 
Kamarupa about a thousand years before the coming of Sankara. 
This religion centres round the worship of Vishnu. Literary and 
archaeological evidences show that Vishnu worship was extensive in 
ancient Kamarupa. 


But in course of time Saktaism became the most dominant reli¬ 
gion. As an offshoot of Saktaism there also emerged Tantrikism. 

Many corrupt and revolting practices were per- 
Religlon on the formed in the name of these religions. In order to 

Sankar*'^ propitiate the deities animals were sacrificed exten¬ 

sively. But the most horrifying^ practice was the 
sacrifice of human beings. In short, on the eve of the rise of Sankar 
Dev as a reformer, religion had lost its true meaning and spirit; what 
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people meant by religion was the performances of rites and rituals, 
some of which were of revolting nature. 

Sankar who got disgusted with the prevailing religion revived 
Vaisnavism to counteract the evil effects of the existing religion. 
His religion can be described as neo-Vaisnavism. 

Sankar was bom in 1449 at Batadroba in Nowgong. He was a 
descendent of the Siromani Bhuiya, Chandibar. Some years after 
his birth he lost his father and mother, and was then brought up by 
his paternal grandmother. Sankar was endowed by nature with a 
strong physique and a quick brain. When he was a boy people were 
surprised to see both his physical and intellectual feats. On attaining 
manhood Sankar married and settled down to domestic life. A 
daughter was bom to him, and when she reached the proper age he 
gave her in marriage to one Hari. Then his wife died. 

Sankar, who had always a religious leaning, one day quietly set 
out on a pilgrimage. In course of his long pilgrimage of 12 years 
he visited all the holy places of India and came into contact with 
many saints including Kabir. During this travel his religious ideas 
were crystallized. 

On his return Sankar began to preach his ideas to the people. 
He did not favour renunciation of the world. He married for the 
second time. 

Sankar’s creed was based on the Gita and the Bhagavata. He 
worshipped one Supreme God Vishnu and rendered unqualified 
allegiance to him. He was wholly opposed to elaborate rites and 
rituals; hymns and prayers were the only ceremonials advocated by 
him. According to Sankar one can have salvation by faith and 
devotion only. 

Sankar first tried to propagate his views in Ahom territory. 
But because of the enmity of the Brahmins, he was forced to leave 
the Ahom kingdom and moved to the Koch kingdom along with his 
followers. This migration took place in 1537. He settled down at 
Patbousi at Barpeta. King Naranarayan is said to have many inter¬ 
views with him. Here the attempt of the Brahmins to instigate the 
king against Sankar failed. Rather, the king’s patronge created a 
favourable climate for the spread of his preachings. 

At a very old age Sankar set out on his second pilgrimage. 
During this pilgrimage he met Chaitanya at Puri. Sankar did not 
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long survive after his return from the pilgrimage. He died in Koch 
Bihar in the year 1568 A.D. 

His two prominent disciples were Madhab Dev and Damodar 
Dev. Sankar appointed Madhab Dev, another Kayastha, as his 
successor. Several of Brahmin disciples of Sankar, such as Damodar 
Dev, Hari Dev and Gopal Dev refused to accept Madhab as their 
Guru. They formed separate sects of their own. The followers of 
Madhab Dev come to be known as Mahapurushias and still regard 
Barpeta as their headquarters. The Brahmin disciples of Sankar who 
had founded new sects established many sattras or religious centres. 
In upper Assam a Sudra disciple of Sankar named Aniruddha 
founded a new sect the members of which came to be known as 
Moamarias. The Moamarias were mainly persons of low social rank. 


MODEL QUESTIONS 

1. Describe the main events of the reign of Naranarayan. 

2. Describe the circumstances leading to the fall of the Koch 

kingdom. 

3. Describe the relationship between the Ahoms and the 

Koches. 

4. Narrate the life and teachings of Sankar Dev. 

5. Write notes on: Visva Singh, Chilaroi, Accounts of 

Ralph Fitch regarding the Koch kingdom. 



Chapter IX 

THE RISE OF THE AHOM KINGDOM 


In 1215 a new tribe known as the Ahom left upper Burma and 
moved towards India. The Ahoms were an offshoot 
of the great Tai or Shan race which lived in upper 
Burma. The leader under whom the Ahoms marched towards India 
was Sukapha, possibly a prince of a Shan kingdom called Maulung 
in Burma. He had a following of eight nobles and 9000 men, 
women and children with him. Sukapha was a daring man of un¬ 
bounded ambition. For thirteen years he wandered 
l^^^agas about the hilly country of the Patkai, His first 

encounters during his advance were with the Nagas. 
After breaking through the Naga obstruction, he in 1228 A.D. arrived 
in Khamjang. 

When Sukapha moved further westward the Nagas attempted 
to resist his advance. He defeated them and 
perpetrated frightful atrocities on those whom he 
captured. It so terrified the Nagas that they all 
hastened to make their submission. 

Sukapha was in search of a suitable place where he could settle 
down and build a city. The topography of that region was of such 
nature that this task proved to be a formidable 
h?s Moving from place to place, such as 

Abhayapur, Habung, Ligirigaon, Simulguri he 
finally reached Charaideo in about 1254. This he found to be a 
land of his choice. There he built a city amid general rejoinings. 

The neighbouring country was occupied by tribes known as the 
Morans and Borahis. To consolidate his position Sukapha had to 
fight against these tribes. Being defeated these 
Wins over Morans ^j.jbes make submission to him. Instead 

and BorahJS . , , „ , , , , 

of being revengeful, Sukapha adopted conciliatory 
measures towards them. He ireated them as equals and encouraged 
intermarriage between the Ahoms and these conquered tribes. By 
this statesmanlike act he welded them all into one nation. He. made 
friends with his brother rulers in upper Burma and sent .presents to 
them. He died in 1268 A.D. 

Sukapha is one the most romantic figures in the history of 
eastern India. He was extraordinarily enterprising and brave. He 
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Estimate 


Suteupha 

1268-81 


plunged into a risky adventure to found a kingdom in a land which 
was wholly unknown to him. In the pursuit of his ^im he was 
never guided by sentiment. He was no doubt 
extremely harsh towards the Nagas, but it is also 
a fact that if in the treatment towards the Nagas he was guided by 
human considerations, his enterprise would have found a burial on 
the Patkai hills. Sukapha showed great statesmanship by winning 
over the Morans and Borahis by conciliatory methods. Following 
the practice in his native country, he appointed two great officers, 
known as Bar Gohain and Burha Gohain. The position of these 

two officers was next to that of the King. 

Suteupha, Sukapha’s son, ruled for 13 years (1268-1281). During 
his reign the Kachaiies abandoned to the Ahoms the 
country east of the Dikhu river which consequently 
became the western boundary of the Ahom kingdom. 
He also fought a war with the Naras, a branch of the Shans, who 
ruled in Mungkang in Burma. In the war the 

Ahoms were worsted, and for this the Burha 

Gohain, who led the expedition was disgraced. The Naras were 
regarded by the Ahoms as their close kinsmen. 

The reign of the next king, Subinpha, was uneventful. He 
ruled from 1281 to 1293. 

The most important event of the reign of Sukhangpha (1293- 
1332) who came next, was a war with the king of Kamata. It is 
difficult to explain as to how and why he went to a war with 

Kamatapur, keeping his powerful neighbours, the 
Sukhangpha Kacharies and the Chutiyas, unsubdued. Anyway, he 
defeated the Kamata king and forced him to give his daughter Rajani 
in marriage to him. 

The next king was Sukhrangpha (1332-64). His half-brother 
Chao Pulai, through Rajani, made a conspiracy against him. When 
detected Chao Pulai fled to the Raja of Kamata, 
Sukhrangpha support of Chao Pulai, advanced with an 

army. The Ahom king feeling shaky opened negotiations and be¬ 
came reconciled with Chao Pulai, 

Sukhrangpha was succeeded by his brother Sutupha (1364-76). 
This king was treacherously murdered by the Chutiya king. On his 

death as there was no worthy prince for the 
Ministerial rule two great minist'Irs for four years 

(1376-80) carried on the administration themselves. 
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At last finding it difficult to rule without a king, the two 
ministers raised Tyao Khamti, the third son of Sukhangpha to the 
throne. One of his first acts was to punish the Chutiyas for the 
treacherous murder of Sutupha. During his absence from the capital 
his elder queen, who was his favourite, brought false allegations 
against the younger queen and ordered her execution. The ministers, 
however, seeing that she was pregnant, instead of 
killing her set her adrift on the Brahmaputra. The 
king on his return to capital, on the completion of 
the expedition against the Chutiyas, was shocked to hear of the 
incident. But he had not the courage to take any step against the 
elder queen. Rather the elder queen began to commit numerous acts 
of oppression. This irritated the nobles so much that they ultimately 
caused Tyao Khamti to be assassinated. 


In the absence of a suitable successor the ministers again ruled 
for nine years without a king. When it was revealed that the 
younger queen of Tyao Khamti had died giving 

1389.98*^*^* ^ brought up in a 

Brahmin’s house, there was great rejoicing. Burha 
Gohain brought the youth and placed him on the throne. He was 
then a lad of 15 years. He ascended the throne assuming the name 
of Sudangpha. 


Sudang^ha 

1398-1407 


Sudangpha became king in 1398. As he was brought up in a 
Brahmin’s house he came to be known as ‘Brahmin Prince.’ His 
ten years rule was an eventful one. He made hist 
capital at Charguya, near the Dihing river. Dur¬ 
ing his reign there was the growth of Brahminical 
influence among the Ahoms, It was the first stage in the gradual 
Hinduization of the Ahoms. He appointed Brahmins to high posts, 
and many Hindu rites and ceremonies were then 
Hinduization introduced in the royal palace. We can very well 
guess that these actions were very much resented by the Ahom 
priests. 


The tract lying between the Buri Dihing and the Disang is known 
as Tipam. The Tipam chiefs were not favourably 
rfFani^chiefs*^ disposed towards the Ahoms. Some of these chiefs 
hatched a conspiracy against the Ahom king. The 
conspiracy leaked out. The Ahom king, instead of dealing with the 
conspirators directly, got them treacherously murdered after inviting 
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them to a feast. The heads of the chiefs, thus killed, were piled up 
in a heap as a trophy. The Tipam chiefs, not involved m the cons¬ 
piracy, were won over by conciliatory methods. The Ahora king 
actually married the daughter of a Tipam chief. 


Attack by 
Nara king 


A Tipam chief named Tai Sulai, who courted the displeasure 
of the king, fled to the Nara king of Mungkang in upper Burma, 
and instigated the king of Mungkang to send an army 
against the Ahoms. The Ahom Bar Gohain, how¬ 
ever, succeeded in pushing the enemy as far as the 
Patkai. A formal treaty was then concluded by which the Patkai 
was fixed as the boundary between the two countries. Tao Sulai 
then took refuge in the Kamata court. But the Kamata king refused 
to give him help. Yet suspecting involvement the 

against^Kamata expedition against Kamata but 

the Raja of Kamata averted war by giving his 
daughter, Bhajani, to Sudangpha. Sudangpha died in 1407. 

The reigns of Sujanpha (1407-22) son of the late king, and of 
Suphakpha (1422-39), sop of Sujanpha, were 
uneventful. The next king Susenpha, son of 
Suphakpha, had a long reign of 49 years. The chief event of his 
reign was an expedition against the Tangsu Nagas, as the latter 
carried on raids into Ahom territory. The Nagas 
War with Nagas routed but the Ahoms lost 140 men in 

the battle. The Akhampa Nagas voluntarily submitted to the 
Ahom king. 


Suhenpha 

14S8-93 


Two important events are mentioned in the buranjis in connec¬ 
tion with the reign of Suhenpha (1488-93), son of Susenpha. One 
event was the renewal of histilities with the 
Tangsu Nagas. In the war that followed the 
Nagas were routed, but in course of action the 
head of Bar Gohain, who was in command, was cut off. The 
second event was war with the Kacharies on the 
War with Nagas Dikhu. Possibly the war originated from 

the Ahoms’ attempt to extend their territories to the west of this 
river. In this war the Ahoms w©pe defeated ai^ 
ShwiS compelled to make ipeace with th§ Kacharies. A 

imncess was sent to the Kachari khtg- In 

1493 Suhenpha was assassinated. 
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There was no noteworthy event during the reign of Supirapha: 
(1493-97) except the revolt of the Burha Gohain, who was suspected 
to be involved in the conspiracy to assassinate Suhenpha. 


The next king Suhungmung, son of Supimpha ascended the 
throne at Charguya with great ceremony. Charguya, which was 


Suhungmung 
1497-] 539 


established as capital by Sudangpha, still continued 
to be Ahom capital. But Suhungmung made a 
new capital at Bakata on the Dihing, and so he 


was better known as the Dihingia Raja. He assumed the Hindu 


title of Svarga Narayan. 

The long 42 years reign of Suhungmung was an eventful one. 
His most important achievements were the subjugation of the 
Chutiyas and the sack of Dimapur, the capital of the Kacharies. 


The Chutiya war originated when the C:hutiya king Dhimarayan 
attacked the Ahom kingdom both by land and sea. The (Dhutiya 
king took the offensive for defensive purpose. Possibly he could 
understand that an ambitious and imperialistic ruler 
Shyrkingdom Suhungmung would try to crush the Chutiyas. 

The war which began in 1513 went on intermittently. 
Once the war had begun, Suhungmung was determined to crush the 
Chutiyas. In 1523 the Chutiyas being utterly routed sued for peace 
but as the Ahom king demanded the heirlooms of the Chutiya king, 
the gold cat, the gold elephant and the gold umbrella, the peace 
negotiations broke down. The Ahoms then attacked the Cbutiyas 


who had taken stand in a fortified place near Sadiya. But being 
driven from there they occupied the C^andangiri hill and from there 
they for some time kept the Ahoms in check by rolling down heavy 
stones. But the Ahoms remained undaunted. They succeeded iu 
reaching the summit of the hill by holding on creepers. The 
Chutiyas taken by surprise fled hastily to Mathadang. In the engage¬ 
ment that took place there, both the king and his 
cStfya ^h® C^hutiyas then gave way and 

the whole of the Chutiya country was annexed to 
the Ahom kingdom. A new officer known as the Sadiya Khowa 
Gohain was appointed t6 administer it. In order to strengthen his 
position Suhungmung established Ahom colonies in the Chutiya 
country. On the other hand, the (Chutiya royal family and the 
leading men amongst the (ZJhutiya country were driven out. On his 
fetum to the capital the Rikkhvan ceremony was performed. It was 
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an Ahom ceremony and its purpose was to obtain long life for the 
king. In 1527 the Chutiyas revolted but were soon jreduced to 
submission. 


The expansion of the Ahom kingdom in the north encouraged 
the Ahoms to extend their boundary to the west. This inevitably 


War with the 
Kacharies 


brought them into conflict with the Kacharies. The 
Dhansiri river was now the boundry of the Ahom- 
Kachari kingdoms. It was 5n course of the last 


thirty years the Ahoms pushed their boundary from the Dikhu to 


the Dhansiri. 


In 1526 Suhungmung took the offensive and war broke out. 
Two battles were fought in the neighbourhood of the Dhansiri river. 
The Kacharies were victorious in the first battle but suffered a crush¬ 


ing defeat in the second. Hostilities were renewed in 1531 and in 
an engagement that took place in the south of what 
Sack o Dimapur ^ known as Golaghat sub-division, the Kacha¬ 
ries were defeated and Detcha, the brother of their king, was slain. 
The Ahoms followed up the victory, and ascending the Dhansiri, 
advanced as far as the Kachari capital at Dimapur on the Dhansiri. 
Khunkhara, the Kachari king, fled away, and a relative of his named 


Detsung was set up by the victors as the king. 


War with the Muhammadans was another great event of Suhung- 
mung’s reign. The founder of the Koch kingdom Visva Singh was 
the contemporary of Suhungmung. The Koch kingdom extended 
from the Karotoya in the west to the Bara Nadi in the east. By the 
time Suhungmung ascended the throne, the boundary of the Ahom 
kingdom to the west extended upto the Bara Nadi. Obviously, the 
Bhuiyas living between the Bara Nadi and Subansiri were crushed 
by the Ahoms, 


During Suhungmung’s reign there were two Muslim' invasions, 
the first in 1527 and the second in 1532. It cannot be explained as 
. , to why and under what circumstances the Koch king 

us im invasion Singh allowed the Muslim soldiers to pass 

through his kingdom. The Muslims attacked both by land and sea. 
The expeditions were sent possibly by the Bengal Sultans. The 
main theatres of the war were Sala and Singiri on the north bank, 
and Koliabar in the south bank. 

The first invasion was led in 1527 by a commander who is 
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First invasion 


Second invasion 


referred to as the great Vizir. The great Vizir’s attack was stoutly 
resisted by the Ahoms. The Vizir was forced to 
go back in 1531. ^ut hostilities were soon renewed 
under the leadership of a new commander whose name is not known. 
This time too the Muslims were defeated and one of their generals 
named Bit Malik was slain. 

In the year 1532 came Turbak. He had elephants, horses, 
artillery, a great number of foot soldiers and boats. But when he 
was defeated at Koliabar he was reinforced by Hussain Khan. But 
it was of no avail. The Muslims no doubt advanced 
as far as the Bharali, but near the Bharali they 
suffered a crushing defeat. Turbak himself fell in the battlefield and 
then the defeat became a rout. The Ahoms pursued the enemy as 
far as the Karotoya river. During this pursuit Hussain Khan was 
caught and put to death. The Ahoms got many elephants, horses, 
cannon and a quantity of gold and silver as booty. It is inexpli¬ 
cable as to why Visva Singh remained inactive when the Ahoms 
pursued the Muslims through his territories. 

It is to be noted that the great Vizir’s invasion was the first 
Muslim invasion of the Ahom kingdom. During this war the 
Ahoms for the first time used fire arms. After the victory over the 
Muslims the Ahom king performed the Rikkvan ceremony. Though 
the Ahoms advanced as far as the Karotoya, at the end of the war 
they fell back within their territory bounded by the river of the Bara 
Nadi. 

In 1535 and 1536 the Ahoms were engaged in hostilities with 
Naga tribes. All the tribes were forced to submit. 

In 1537 the Koch king Visva Singh and his brother are said to 
have visited the Ahom Raja atid offered him presents. They were 
given presents in return. In the same year envoys were sent to the 
Raja of Manipur, and presents were exchanged. 

In the field of administration, Suhungmung created the post of 
Barpatra Gohain and made him equal to those of 
the Bar Goham and Burha Gohain. One Senglung 
was appointed to this post. Senglung was the son 
of king Supimpha, and under pressure of circumstances, he was 
twrought up in the house of a Naga Chief. 

In 1539 Suhungmung was murdered at the instigation of his son 
Suklengmung. Suhungmung was a remarkable Ahom ruler. His 


Creation of a 
new post 
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Jong reign of 42 years was an eventful one. Truly speaking no 
Ahom king prior to him had such ^ chequered 
career. He was bold and enterprisingl and highly 
ambitious. He had the ability and genius to give material shape to 
his ambition. He subjugated the Chutiyas and annexed their coun¬ 
try to his kingdom. He sacked the Kachari capital Dimapur. The 
Kachari king fled away to Maibong, and Suhungmung placed on the 
throne one who recognized his suzerainty. Greater part of Nowgong 
was annexed to the Ahom kingdom as a result of victory over the 
Kacharies. His another great achievement was that he twice de¬ 
feated the Muslims who had invated his territory and pursued them 
as far as the Karatoya. Suhungmung was undoubtedly a great 
warrior. He adopted vigorous measures to put down Naga raids. 

Suhungmung’s interests were of varied nature. For the better 
organization of the society he divided the people into clans. He 
brought artisans from the Chutiya country. The use of firearms, 
were introduced during his reign. The Saka era was also adopted 
then. All these reforms show that he was not conservative in out¬ 
look; rather he liad a flexibility of mind which prompted him to go 
for progressive reforms. 

He had great administrative ability. It is evident from the posts 
he created to meet the growing demands of his expanding kingdom. 
After the subjugation of the Chutiyas, he created the post of Chutiya 
Khowa Gohahi. He appointed a permanent official known as the 
Marangi Khowa Gohain to hold the lower valley of the Dhansiri and 
keep the Kacharies in check. 


The next king Suklenmung made his capital at Garhgaon, and 


Suklenmung 

1539-J552 


for this he is also known as the Garhgaya Raja. 
He consolidated his position in the country recent¬ 
ly taken from the Kacharies by removing the 


turbulent elements from that area. 


The great event of Suklenmung’s reign was the conflict with the 
Kocl^s. The contemporary Koch king was Naranarayan. His 
brother Chila Roi attacked the Ahom territory in 1546 and 
after defeating the Ahoms first on the bank of the Dikrai river, 
and then at Sala on the bank of the Bharali he 
Koches* occupied a substantial portion of Ahom territory. 

While engaged in operation Chllh Roi hurriedly 
constructed a road from Koch Bihar to Narayanpur in the south- 
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west of the present Lakhimpur Subdivision. When the cOrtstnictioni 
was complete the Koch army moved to Narayanpur. But at ths 
stage the Ahom king with all available forces took up a position on. 
the Pichala river. The communication, thus being threatened the 
Koches be^n to retreat. Their attempt to take the fortified position. 

of the Ahoms on the Pichala river failed. Rather 
Ahom victory Ahoms inflicted heavy loss on the Koches. By 

this one victory Suklenmung regained the whole of his lost territory. 
After this victory he performed the Rflckvan ceremony. 

He was the first Ahom ruler to strike coins. He died in 1552 
A.D. 


Suklenmung was succeeded by his son Sukhampha, who being 
lame, was known as Khora Raja. One important event of his reign 
was the rebellion of seven princes of blood against 
Sukhampha some time after his accession and then 

again in 1559. On the occasion of the second rebellion the rebel 
princes were put to death. In 1555 there was an expedition against! 
the two Naga tribes which were turbulent in nature. 

The most important event of his reign was war with the Koches. 
In 1562 there arose a dispute between the Koches and Ahoms. The 
Koches were accused of pillaging some villages in 
Koch^r*' Ahom territory in the course of their operations 

against the Kacharies. This minor dispute led to a 
war. During this war the Koches twice advanced as far as the Dikhu 
river. The second expedition was led by Chila Rai himself. The 
Ahom king got so alarmed when Chila Rai entered into the Ahom 
capital that he agreed to make treaty. The terms of the treaty were 
(1) The Ahoms acknowledged the supremay of the 
Ahoms defeated ^2) a considerable tract of territory cm the 

north bank of Brahmaputra was ceded to the Koch; and (3) a war 
indemnity was jMiid to the Koches. 

Chila Rai went back to Koch Bihar after leaving a garrison at 
Narayanpur. The Ahom king, on his return to the capital, made an 
enquiry as to why the Ahoms had suffered reverses. Burha Gohain, 
Aikhek, was found to have neglected the defence of the country and 
in consequence he was dismissed. The Ahom 
soon recovered Narayanpur, and advancing 
further they drove out the Koches from the Ahom 

territory. 

H.A.— 6 
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1q 1576 the Nara Raja of Mungkang advanced with an army to 
Khamjang. War however was averted as the Ahom kiilfe agreed to 
»pay Rs. 16000/- to the Nara Raja. Some time 
after, the Nara Raja again invaded Namrup. But 
this time the Ahoms inflicted such a defeat that he 
was forced to flee. 


War with Nara 
king 


During Sukhampha’s reign there were some natural calamities, 
such as flood, earthquake, amd attack on crop by locusts. One of his 
palaces was struck by lightning, one destroyed by fire and a third 
damaged by earthquake. 

Sukhampha died in 1603. 


MODEL QUESTIONS 

1. Describe the achievements of the founder of the Ahom 
kingdom. 

2. Describe the reign of Sudangpha. 

3. What is Suhungmung’s claim to greatness? 

4. Describe the wars and conquests of the reign of 
Suhungraung. 

5. Who were the Naras? Describe the relations of Sutenpha, 
Sudangpha and Sukhanpha with the Naras. 

6. Describe the relations of Suklenmung and Sukhampha with 
the Koches. 



Chapter X 


THE MOHAMMEDAN WARS 


War with the 
Kachanes 


Pratap Singh (1603-41) : On; the death of Sukhampha, his son 
Susengpha, ascended the throne. As he was then advanced in age, 
he was nicksnamed Burha Raja. But because of his great deeds he 
was best known as Pratap Singh. The 38 years rule of Pratap Singh 
was an eventful one. 

During the first few years of his accession there was several 
conspiracies against him. But all these were repressed with ferocious 
severity. 

The Bhuiyas living between the Bharali and Subansiri grew 
turbulent, Pratap Singh punished them heavily and transferred them 
to several places to the south bank of the Brahmaputra. 

War with the Kacharies is a great event oif Pratap Singh’s reign. 
Suhungmung had driven the Kacharies from the Dhansiri valley. 
Being ousted from Dimapur they had established a new capital at 
Maibong. Pratap Singh’s demand to pass through 
the Kachari territory with the Jayantia princess 
whom he had married was only a plea for the war; 
the real cause of the war was his desire to crush the power of the 
Kacharies. In 1606 Pratap Singh sent an army which defeated the 
Kacharies at Raha. The victory created a sense of complacency and 
the Ahom general became indifferent. Taking advantage of the slack¬ 
ness the Kacharies inflicted a crushing defeat on the Ahoms. In the 
meantime a war between the Ahoms and the Mughals became immi¬ 
nent and so Pratap Singh thought it wise to make with the Kachari 
king, Satrudaman, alias Pratap Narayan. 

War with the Mughals was the greatest event of Pratap Singh’s 
reign: Mugal emperors Jahangir and Shah Jehan were Pratap 
Singh’s contemporaries. Jahangir in the early years of his reign 
conquered the Eastern Koc^ kingdom and imprisoned its ruler 
Parikshit. Parikshit’s brother Balinarayan then 
fled away to Ahom territory and sought the, help of 
the Ahom king. Pratap Singh received Balinaniyan 
cordially. At this Jahangir become angry and he sent an arjoy 
ngainst the Aliom king. 

The war which tiius broke out in 1616 continued till 1620^ The 


War with the 
.Mughals , 
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war was fought both on land and water. The main outpost of the 
Mughals was at Hajo. The war which was fought between Hajo 
and the Bharali river remained indecisive. The only gain of the 
Mughals was that they could establish a few outposts on the south 
bank of the Brahmaputra. 


After 1620 for some years the hostilities remained suspended. 
The war was renewed by Emperor Shah Jahan in 1635. The 
Mughals fought in right earnest but their attempts to storm the 
Ahom outposts in the mouth of Bharali and at Koliabar proved 
futile. After continuous struggle for four years 
Treaty of 1639 parties became tired and so in 1639 a 

treaty was signed at Koliabar, According to the terms of this treaty, 
in the north Bar Nadi and in the south Asur Ali were demarcated as 
the boundaries between the Ahom and Mughal territories. 


The tribals always posed a problem to the Ahoms, Pratap 
Singh was the First Ahom ruler who adopted certain positive 
measures to normalize the relation with the tribals. 
Tribal policy check the raids by the Akas and Daflas he built 

some forts in strategic places. To keep watch on the movement 
and activities of the tribal people he appointed officers called Katakis. 
Pratap Singh understood that it was poverty which provoked the 
tribal people to carry on raids on plain lands. To remove their 
economic distress he introduced the ‘Posa’ system. Under this 
system the Bhutias, Akas and Daflas were given the right to levy 
tribute in certain villages along the foot of their hills. To prevent 
Naga raids he handed over certain plain lands adjoining the Naga 
hills to the Nagas. 


During the reign of Pratap Singh Hindu influence increased in 
the royal court as well as among the Ahoms. He invited Brahmins 
to consecrate new projects when completed. Temples for the wor¬ 
ship of Siva were erected under king’s orders. 
Religious policy j^ands were granted for the maintenance of 

Brahmins and Hindu temples. But the king did not abandon hi& 
ancestral religious customs and practices. Sbmdev was still wor¬ 
shipped and the Ahom priests called Deodlais were still regt^ed* 
with honour and respect. The king was not Ihvourably di^^Seit 
towards the Mahapurushias whose influence was raf^ly increasing. 
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Administrative 

works 


Estimate 


At the instigation of Brahmins he persecuted them ^nd several d€ 
their high prists were put to death. 

Some administrative works of Pratap Singh deserve notice. 
During his time a census of people was taken. To protect the 
country on the Kachari frontier four hundred Ahom 
familities were settled around Marangi. He trans¬ 
ferred people from thickly populated areas to 
sparsely populated tracts higher up the river. He encouraged immi¬ 
gration of artisans of all kinds. He improved communication and 
transport by constructing roads. He built the towns of Mathurapur 
and Abhayapur. He constructed many embankments for the pur¬ 
pose of security against enemy attack. He built a stone bridge over 
the Darika river, and constructed many bamboo bridges. He estab¬ 
lished numerous markets and trade flourished greatly during his 
reign. 

Pratap Singh was undoubtedly one of the remarkable rulers of 
the Ahom period. He got the throne when he was advanced in 
years, but he proved himself not only a very tough 
ruler but also a ruler of great administrative ability. 
He suppressed the conspirators against him with an iron hand. He 
crippled the turbulent Bhuiyas. In the war with the Kacharies his 
army suffered a great set back but that did not have any adverse 
impact on internal administration. Praap Singh deserves credit for 
his success in checking the advance of the Mughals in, Assam. His 
tribal policy speaks of his political farsight and imagination. He 
understood that display of force was not the only remedy for the 
solution of the tribal problem. He tried to enter into the root of the 
problem. His administrative genius is evident from the census taken 
by him, the transfer of people from thickly populated area to sparsely 
populated tracts, comstraction of embankments for the purpose of 
security against enemy attack, construction of roads and bridges and 
the establishment of numerqus markets. 

On Pratap Singh's death his son Surampha (1641-44) ascend^ 
the throne. As he committed various acts of oppression, the nobles 
deposed and removed him to a remote place in 
Surampha where he was eventually poisoned. This 

worthless king is generally known as ‘Bhaga Raja,’ 

The neJtt king Sutyinpba (1944-48X younger brother ol 
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Surampha was equally bad. The only notable event of his reign 
was two expeditions against the Daflas who had 
raided and looted several Ahom villages. The 
second expedition resulted in the full submission of the Daflas. The 
Burha Gohain and Barpatra Gohain who led the first expedition 
were disgraced. 

For various acts of misdeeds Sutyinpha was also deposed by 
the nobles; and a few days after deposition he was poisoned. 

Jaydkvaj Singh (1648-63); the nobles then made Sutyinpha’s 
son Sutamla the king. Sutamla on ascending the throne assumed 
the Hindu name Jaydhvaj Singh. At the time of his accession 
messages of congratuations were sent by the Daflas, the Kachari 
king, the governor at Gauhati and the Raja of Jayantia. 

But soon after several conspiracies were formed against him,, 
which he repressed with ferocious severity. Both Burha Gohain 
and Bara Gohain were tortured to death for involvement in. 
conspiracies. 


In 1650 the Lakma Nagas raided Ahom villagers. On this issue 

N a d M' s hostilities 'between the Nagas and Ahoms 

Nagas an Mins continued for some years. Ultimately, the 

Nagas made their submission and agreed to pay tribute. 


In 1655 the Miris made a raid and killed Ahom subjects. But 
being defeated by the Ahom troops they gave way and agreed to 
pay tribute. 


In 1647 the Jayantia king seized an Ahom trader and on this 
issue began a quarrel. This led to a cessation of 
all intercourse between the Ahom, and Jayantia 
kingdoms. On the initiative of the Barphukan of 
Gauhati friendly relations were established between the two 
kingdoms. 


Quarrel with 
Jayantia 


Mir Jumla's invasion. The causes of the quarrel between the 
Ahoms and the Mughals are to be found in the determination of the 
Ahoms not to reconcile themselves to the losses that 
Causes suffered as a result of the treaty of 1639. 

Following this treaty the Bar Nadi and Asur ^li were fixed as the 
boundaries between the Ahom and Mughal territories. Deiharcation 
of this boundary deprived the Ahoms of Kamrup and Gauhati which 
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were hallowed with the memories of ancient ruling dynasties of 
Assam. The loss of Gauhati was unbearable to Jaydhvaj Singha. In 
1658 Shah Jahan fell ill and there ensued a civil war among his sons. 
Jaydhvaj took advantage of the confusion caused by this war. He 
violated the terms of the treaty of 1639 and advanced with an army 
towards Gauhati, The Mughal Faujdar left his post at Gaiihati and 
fled to Dacca by boat. The Ahoms easily captured Gauhati, But 
they did not stop there. They advanced farther 
Ahoms capture and occupied the entire territory up to the river 
GoTlpara^”^ Sankosh. They thus became the master of the 
whole of the Brahmaputra Valley. Because of the 
confusion in Delhi, the Mughals could not make any effort to reign 
their lost territory. When Aurangzeb was firmly settled on the 
throne, he sent energetic Mir Jumla as governor of Bengal. Mir 
Jumla was an ambitious man and he was deter- 
Mir Jumla’s plan recover the lost territories. Moreover 

being highly ambitious he made a plan to conquer 
the whole of Assam. In consequence, war between the Ahoms and' 
the Mughals became inevitable. 

From Mughal point of view the causes of the war are des¬ 
cribed in Alamgirnamah and Riaz-ut-Salatin. According to the for¬ 
mer the Ahoms not being content with the conquest 
Cause from of the whole of the Brahmaputra Valley plundered 
^i^hal point of waste of the country as far as Dacca itself. 

According to the latter the Ahoms raised the stan¬ 
dard of revolt, and without contest, they occupied the whole pro¬ 
vince of Kamrup. By acts of plunder and destruction they reduced 
the whole province to one plain level ground. 

When appointed viceroy of Bengal, Mir Jumula had been spe¬ 
cially instructed by Aurangzeb to “punish the lawless zamindars of 
the provinces, especially those of Assam and Magh (Arracan) who 
had caused injury and molestation to the Muslims”, 

Expedition: In 1661 Mir Jumla with a big army and a vaat 
flotilla of boats pressed up the Brahmaputra river. He first 
recovered Goalpara. He then divided his army 
Mir Jumla into two parts, one of which marched upto the 
south bank and the other the north bank. The 
Mughals crossed the Monas river. The vast fleet consisting. o| 
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three to four thousand vessels kept pace with the army. It was a 
victorious march against tremendous odds. The Ahoms set up 
strong forts on both the sides of the river and 
Ahoms reverses offered severe resistance. But Mir Jumla broke all 

resistance both on land and water. Gradually he advanced and 
occupied Gauhati. His next -great victory was at Samdhara at 
Bharalimukh. The defeat at Samdhara broke the nerves of the 
Ahoms stationed at Simulgarh on the south bank and they fled 
away without fighting. A great neval fight near Koliabar ended in 
disaster for the Ahoms. 

The next great reverse of the Ahoms was at Lakhau. On hear¬ 
ing of this defeat Jaydhvaj fled away to Namrup. Mir Jumla then 
entered into the capital at Garhgaon unopposed. There immeasur¬ 
able wealth fell into his hands. As a mark of victory Mir Jumla 
caused coins to be struck in the name of the emperor. 

But the jubilation of victory was soon followed by remorse and 
repentence. With the advent of the rainy season the entire country 
got flooded. The Mghal army were then locked up 
difficulties pockets without having supply of rations. Sup¬ 

ply could not be sent from Dacca as the Brahma¬ 
putra was in spate. Moreover the moisture in climate very badly 
affected the health of the Mughal soldiers- To make the situation 
worse the Ahoms began to harass them by surprise attacks. Even 
the inhabitants of the villages joined in this operation. 

Finding himself in an extremely deplorable condition Mir 
Jumla ultimately agreed to make a treaty. Pre¬ 
viously lie had rejected many peace-proposals 
from the Ahom side. At last peace was agreed to on the following 
terms; 

(1) Jaydhvaj Singh to send a daughter to the imperial harem. 

(2) Twenty thousand tolas of gold, one hundred twenty tolas of 
silver and forty elephants to be made over at once. 

(3) Three lakh tolas of silver and ninety elephants to be sup¬ 
plied within twelve months. 

(4) Six sons of nobles to be sent as hostages. 

(5) Twenty elephants to be supplied annually. 

(b) The Bharali and the Kallang were to be boundaries of the 
Ahom and Mughal territories. 


Treaty 
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After the conclusion of the treaty in January 1666 Mir Jumla 
with his army left Assam for Bengal. Though not harassed in the 
way, his men suffered terribly because of inclement weather. Mir 
Jumla himself fell ill and he died before his ship reached Dacca. 


Causes of Mir Jumla’s reverses: It is not difficult to explain 
the causes of Mir Jumla’s reverses. The most important cause was 
the heavy rains and bad climate of Assam. Because of floods the 
Mughal soldiers got locked up in different places having no connec¬ 
tions with each other. There was shortage of rations and supply 
from Bengal got suspended because the Brahmaputra was in spate. 
The moisturous climate of Assam told upon the health of the 
Mughals. Many of them fell ill. 

Tenacity, courage and determination of the Alioms were the 
other causes. Even after worst reverses, and even after the loss of 
the capital they did not lose heart. They renewed the offensive 
when they found the Mughals in distressed condition. 

Thirdly, Mir Jumla did not get any help from the local people. 
Rather they too harassed the Mughals by surprise attacks. 

As soon as the Mughals departed Jaydhvaj Singh returned to 
Bakata and dismissed and punished officers including Bar Gohain 

rw f T ji- ■ found wanting in their conduct of 

Death of Jaydhvaj rr j-j , . . . . 

the war. He did not long survive the anxieties 

and hardships of the invasion, and in November 1663 he died. 

Jaydhvaj was very much under the influence of the Brahmins. 

He patronized both the Sakta and Vaisnava Brahmin Gosains 

belonging to the Daniodaria sect. But he perse- 

® cuted the followers of Madhab Dev who were 

known as the Mahapurusias. It should be mentioned here that 

Madhab Dev, like his guru Sankar Dev, was a Kayastha. 

The public works constructed by Jaydhvaj Singh consisted of 

roads and tanks. During his reign was constructed 

the road from Ali Kekuri to Namdang, the Seoni 

Ali, the Bhomraguri Ali and the tank at Bhatiapara. 


Public works 


All account of the condition of Assam as described by Shiabnddhin* 
Taiish 

Shiabuddin, a writer, came to Assam accompanying Mir Jumla. 
He wrote a detailed account of the expedition and gave a full des¬ 
cription o! the people add the country. The description of the peo¬ 
ple and coiBitry ^ gjvtm below. 
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Crops and fruits 


“Assam is a wild and dreadful country. It is 200 kos in length 

from west to east.’* The writer had mentioned the names of the hills 

and hill-people on the two sides of the Brahmaputra valley. The 

country was full of orchards. Cultivable lands 
General features rivers. 

Northern bank was more populous and there cultivation was abun¬ 
dant. Near the banks climate was good but at a distance it was 
poisonous to foreigners. “It rains for eight months in a year.” 

The writer saw varieties of fruits. Cocoanuts were rare. 
Mangoes were plentiful but full of worms. Other fruits mentioned 
were pineapples, sugarcanes. The chief crop was rice. Soil was 

^ ^ . fertile. Salt was very dear and difficult to pro- 

Crops and fruits _ , , , i • 

cure. Local people prepared a thing by burning 

bananas and used it as substitute of salt. Shiabuddin has men¬ 
tioned of birds and animals that he saw in Assam. He has made 
special reference to game-cocks and elephants. 

At that time gold was washed from the sands of the Brahma¬ 
putra. Ten to twelve thousand people were engaged in this 
work, and they paid to the king one tola of gold 
^ per head per year. But this gold was of inferior 

quality. Currency of Assam at that time consisted of cowries and 
coins of gold and silver. Copper coins were not current. Silver, 
copper and tin were obtained in the hills of the Miris and Mishmis. 
In Assam no land tax was collected from the cultivators. 

Here the custom was: in every house one man out 
No land tax three had to render service to the Raja. Corn- 


Gold 


No land lax 


plete obedience to this system was very rigidly enforced. 

According to Shiabuddin, Assam is a country closed to outsiders. 
The Assam “kings neither allow foreigners to enter their land nor 
permit any of their own subjects to go out of it.” 
Assam isolated ^ith outside country was very limited. 

Because of peculiar climate and topographical conditions of the 
country invaders who entered into Assam could never go back. 

The Rajas of Assam were self-confident and proud, as they had 
large number of followers and attendants, abundance of property. 


vast bodies of fighting men and mountain-like elephants. About 


Ahom kings 


king Jayadhvaj Singh the writer says, “.this 

insan e fellow is more sunk in ^nceipt and pride. 


and more addicted to shedding blood and destroying lives than his 
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ancestors. For a slight fault he would execute a whole family; on 
the least suspicion he would kill a whole generation.” 

Shiabuddin has thrown interesting light on the character, and 
manners and custom of people. There were people in Assam who 
did not belong to any faith, and among them there were no restric¬ 
tions as regards castes and food. Except human flesh they took 
every kind of meat. They did not take ghee. People of Assam are 
strong and blood-thirsty; fearless in slaying and 

Manners and being slain. They were unrivalled in cruelty, trea- 
customs , , . , , m c- 

chery, deception and rudeness. The women of 

Assam when looked from a distance appeared beautiful, but when. 

looked at close at hand, they were found to be far from beautiful. 

Women in Assam did never veil themselves. Most men in Assam: 

had four or five wives. 

As infantrymen the Assamese were invincible, but they were 
greatly afraid of horses. The weapons used in Assam were match¬ 
locks, cannon, arrows, short swords, spears and crossbows. They 
had numerous war-boats. 


The common people burned their dead with their heads to¬ 
wards the east. Kings and nobles, when dead, were put into vaults. 

Cremation Wives and servants of the deceased were killed, put 

into the vaults along with their masters. Gold, 
silver and other valuables were also placed into the vaults. 

According to Shiabuddin the Muslims in Assam were Muslims' 

in name only. They had adopted the manners 
Muslims , , « , 

and customs of the Assamese. 


The city of Garhgaon, which was the capital, had four gates.. 
The city was encompassed by bamboo plantations running continu¬ 
ously, two kos or more in width. In the city there were houses of 
people built in a scattered fashion. The city actually looked like 
an aggregation of villages. Around the Raja’s. 
Capital house there was an embankment and strong bam¬ 

boos were planted on it to serve as a wall. Round it a moat was 
dug. The palace was made of wood. “Probably nowhere else in 
the whole world can wooden houses be built with such decoration 
and figure-carving as by the people of this country.” 

Chakradhvaj Singh (1673-165M)); On the death of Jaydhvai 
without leaving any son, the nobles called in the Saring Raja and 
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placed him on the throne. It may be mentioned here that 
Sukhrangpha first made his half-brother Chao Ptilai'^the Raja of 
Saring. Thus was created the post of Saring Raja. The new 
Raja’s Ahom name was Supungraung. He assumed the Hindu name 
Chakradhvaj Singh. 


Causes 


During Chakradhvaj's reign war with the Mughals was renewed. 
The causes of. the war were grievances of both the Mughals and the 
Ahoms. The Mughal grievance was that the Ahoms 
wfth^'he MuS?ls terms of the treaty of 1663 by 

with-holding payment of the indemnity. The 
Ahom grievance was that the Mughals had violated the terms of the 
treaty by not abandoning the territory which they 
were to abandon in pursuance of the terms of the 
treaty and by not releasing the prisoners taken during the late war. 

Early in 1667 Firuz Khan, the TTianadar of Gauhati, sent a 
strongly worded letter demanding the payment of the balance of the 
indemnity. On receiving this letter Chakradhvaj made up his mind 
to fight. He is said to have told the nobles: ‘Death ivS preferable 
to a life of subordination to foreigners. ...My ancestors were never 
subservient to any other people, and I myself cannot remain under 

the vassalage of the Mughals.” The king was 

determined to recover Gauhati. He appointed 
Lachit, the son of the Bar Barua, the great states¬ 
man-warrior of the reign of Pratap Singh as the Bar Phukan and 
entrusted him the task of recovering Gauhati. 

Lachit advanced with his army and defeating the Mughals in 
a series of engagements drove them to the other 
side of the Monas river. Gauhati was thus 
reconquered. All these happened in the year 1667, 


Mughals defeated 


When the news of this defeat reached Aurangzeb he at once 
resolved to wipe out the disgrace. With this aim in view he 
appointed Raja Ram Singh of Ambar to the command of the im¬ 
perial forces. Ram Singh in the beginning of 
^^wrnnfodS”'^* reached Rangamati. Lachit made prepara¬ 
tions for an encounter with the Mughals. With 
this aim in view he fortified Gauhati. His another outpost was at 
Sarai (modem Amingaon) on the northern bank of the Bmhma- 
putra. I-achit sent army to the frontier to check the advanice of the 
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Mughals, But in, the first encounters the Ahonas being worsted 
were forced to retreat. Ram Singh advanced with his army and. 
Ram Sin h Occupied Hajo and made it his main camp. The 

occupies Hajo MughaJs and the Ahoms thus stood, the first at 

Hajo and the second at Gauhati, with grim deter¬ 
mination to solve the problem of Ahom-Mughal rivalry once and 
for all. Ram Singh’s plan was to recover territories upto the Bar 
Nadi and Asur Ali, as these were fixed as the boundaries by the 
treaty of 1639. But Chakradhvaj’s instruction was 

Rain Singh wants never to give Up Gauhati and drive the Mughals to 
Bar Nadi and Asur 

Ali as boundary other side of the Monas river. Ram Singh 
frequently pressed for the acceptance of the 
boundary as settled by the treaty of 1639 but every time his 
request was turned down by the Ahom king. 


The war between the Ahoms and the (Mughals remained res¬ 
tricted to a narrow area as Ram Singh’s main, target was Gauhati, 
Both the parties had naval forces in the Brahma- 
was^Gauhati^^*^* putra. Engagements continued without any deci¬ 
sive results. All attempts of Ram Singh to create 
breaches in the fortifications of Gauhati proved futile. Whenever 
there was a breach it was hurriedly repaired. The Ahoms, on the 
other hand, began to harass the Mughals by carrying on guerilla 
raids in the neighbouring areas of Hajo. Lachit 
figMa navaVbattle would not be possible to defeat the 

Mughals on land decisively as their cavalry was 
very strong. His plan was to fight a decisive naval battle as he 
knew that the main strength of the Ahoms lay in the navy. 


The result was war lingered on. This made Chakradhvaj im¬ 
patient. He sent urgent message to Lachit to end the campaign as 
early as possible. This messsage from the king induced Lachit to. 
fight a pitched battle near the Alaboi Hill where the Mughals had 
concentrated their forces. As apprehended by 
Alaboi massacre endtd in a disaster for the Ahoms. 

Ten thousand soldiers of the Bar Phukan lay lifeless in the Alaboi 
plain. The Alaboi massacre pointed to the baneful effect of the 
supersession pf the man on the spot by superior intervention. 


A^er the battle of Alaboi Ram Singh again and again pressed 
for the acceptance of the boundary as fixed by the treaty in 1639^ 
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but eveiy time his request was turned down. Ram Singlj then tried 
to corrupt the Ahom commanders by gifts and presents, but that 
policy also failed. The alternative left to Ram 
?h vaj* Singh was to exact his demand by force. Thus 

when the situation was taking a critical turn 
•Chakradhvaj Singh died (April 1670). 

Udayaditya (1970-73)i; Chakradhvaj was succeeded by his 
brother Udayaditya Singh. The new king had not the force of per¬ 
sonality possessed by his predecessor. Moreover, murmurings were 
heard in the Ahom camp for the long continuance of the hostilities. 
At this stage Ram Singh sent a proposal requesting the surrender of 
Gauhati only; he promised that if Gauhati was surrendered he would 
not press for the tract up to the Bar Nadi and Asur Ali. For reasons 
not known Ahom commanders including Lachit Bar Phukan contem¬ 
plated to evacuate Gauhati, but ultimately the idea was given up as 
Ata Burha Gohain vehemently opposed it. 

Ram Singh realized that peace negotiations proved futile. So 
he now resolved to take the offensive both by land and water. He 
was convinced that decisive battle would be fought by the navy. We 
have seen above that Lachit Bar Phukan was also contemplating to 
fight a decisive naval battle. Under the circumstances a great naval 
battle became inevitable and this battle was fought in 1671 at 
Saraighat*. Just when the war began Bar Phukan fell very ill, and in 
the absence of the Commander the Ahoms did not entertain much 
hope of success. Actually when the fight began the 
Battle of Sarai- Ahoms began to retreat. When Bar Phukan came 

to know of this, he, though sick, got into a boat, 
arrived into the midst of his retreating boats and inspired the Ahom 
soldiers to fight for the motherland. This had the desired effect. The 
Ahom soldiers took courage, and attacked the Mughals with re¬ 
doubled' fury. The Mughals suffering heavy reverses, began to retreat 
hnd they were chased down to Pandu, some three miles from the 
scene of contest. The combat thus came to an end, and it was a 
■decisive victory for the Ahoms. 

It is one of the memorable battles of Assam history. With this 
battle the Mughal ambition to conquer Assam came to an end- After 

•The war was fought in the Brahmaputra between the Kamakhya and the Asva- 
krania. 
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this battle the Ahoms occupied the whole of Kamarupa and the river 
Results Monas became the western boundary of the Ahom 

•kingdom. Being defeated. Ram Singh retreated to 
Rangamati and there he waited till 1676 when he was called back to 
Delhi by Aurangzeb. 

When the news o>f the victory reached Garhgoan there was great 
rejoice. The king distributed presents to the commanders. But the 
u- joy of victory was marred by the death of Lachit 
Bar Phukan. He was already ill at the time of the 
battle. It was the strain of the battle which brought an early end of 
the great hero. 

An important event following the battle of Saraighat was an 
expedition against the Daflas who had refused to pay tribute and had 
raided a village. The expedition led by Bar Barua failed and for this 
the Bar Barua was dismissed. 

In 1673 there was a conspiracy against Udayaditya. The cons¬ 
pirators, one night, attacked the palace and arrested the king. Some 
days after the king was poisoned. The king’s younger brother was 
the leader of the conspirators. 

MODEL QUESTIONS 

1. Describe the achievements of Pratap Singh as a ruler. 

2. What were the causes of Mir Juinla’s Assam invasion? Was 
the expedition a total failure? 

3. Why did Mir Jumla’s expedition fail? 

^ 4. What information do we get regarding Assam from the 

writings of Shiabuddin Talish? 

5. Describe the circumstance leading to the battle of Saraighat 
What is the importance of this battle? 



Chapter XI 

THE CLIMACTERIC OF AHOM RULE 


Ramdfayaj (1673-75) : After murdering his brother Udayaditya, 
Ramdhvaj ascended the throne. His Ahom name was Suklampha. 
The man who backed Ramdhvaj in getting the throne was Debera 
alias Luchai. For this he was rewarded with the post of Bar Barua. 


For about two years Etebera was the most powerful man in the 
kingdom. But he grossly misused his power. He put to death Bar 
Gohain, whom he regarded as his rival. When the 
Lu^a? nobles made a plan to place 

Udayaditya’s son to the throne after him. This 
Debera did not like. He wanted a king who would remain a puppet 
in his hands. He was engaged then in a conspiracy to prevent. 
Udayaditya’s son from getting the throne. When the king heard of 
this he thought that the conspiracy was against him. So he sent his 
men to arrest Debera. But Debera was on the alert. He put to 
death the men sent to arrest him. He also killed many officers whom 
he regarded as his enemies. Finally he poisoned the king. 

Debera then installed as king a prince named Suhung. Tipam 
Raja who was a claimant for the throne raised an army and marched 
towards the capital. Bar Barua Debera defeated him and put him 
to death. Suhung, finding that he was a puppet in the hands of Bar 
Barua. made a plan to kill him. Debera, when informed of this 
caused the king to be assassinated. Suhung reigned for 21 days. 
Debera next placed one Gobar Gohain on the throne. But this time 
all top ranking officials got disgusted v/ith Debera’s conduct. The 
result was Burha Gohain, Bar Gohain and Bar Phukan joined toge¬ 
ther to put an end to the reign of terror created by 
Debera. They raised an army and marched against 
Debera. At the time of fighting Debera’s troops deserted him and 
Debera was captured. He was executed by the Bar Phukan. Gobar 
was also put to death. He was king for barely a month. 

The nobles then after discussion among themselves nominated 
Sujinpha, a descendent of Suhungmung, as king. A new Bar Barua 
was also appointed in place of JDebera. The new 
king, in order to protect himself from conspiracies 


Debera executed 


. Ata Burba 
Gohain 


wanted to exact an oath of fealty from all his officers. 
Si^e of the officers, including Ata Burha Gohain resented this. They 
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entered into a conspiracy, and with armed forces attacked the king 
hr:J3ie palace. But the attack was repulsed and many of the officers 
were captured. But the Burha Gohain fled away to Lakhan where 
he was joined by a number of disaffected people. He then again 
marched against the king and defeated the king’s forces. The king 
fled away to Garhgaon. But he was seized; his eyes were put out and 
then he was put to death. Of the king’s four sons escaped, the rest 
were either blinded or put to death. 

Sadapha (1677*79) ; Ata Burha Gohain was now all in all. 
The nobles urged him to assume the kingly office but as he was not 
of royal blood, the suggestion was opposed by the Ahom Pandits. 
Burha Gohain then nominated one Sudaipha, a grandson of the 
former ruler as the king. But the Burha Gohain was the real ruler 
of the kingdom. In order to propitiate the minister, the king married 
his daughter. The Burha Gohain, to secure his position, began to 
dismiss and disgrace the officers on whom he could not put his trust. 
Thus the Bar Barua and the Belmela Phukan were dismissed. The 
next target was Bar Phukan Laluk, the elder brother of Lachit Bar 
Phukan. Laluk, finding no way to save himself, entered into trea¬ 
sonable correspondence with the Nawab of Bengal. In March 1679 
Bar Phukan surrendered Gauhati to the Muham- 
Mug^ls ntedans. Moreover, he organized an army and 
advanced towards the capital. So dissastisfied the 
high officials were with the Burha Gohain, that all of them openly 
allied themselves to the Bar Phukan. Almost without any resistance 
Laluk Bar Phukan entered into the capital, seized the king and put 
him to death. He then raised a prince named 
Rise of Laluk Sulikpha to the throne, but the real ruler of 
the kmgdom was Ihe Bar Phukan Laluk 

himself. , 

Sulikpha’s Hindu name was Ratnadhvaj, but because of his 
tender age he was generally known as Lara Raja. The first act of 
the Bar Phukan was to cause the execution of Ata Burha Gohain 
(1679). 

Estimate of Ata Burha Gohain : Ata was the Burha Gohain 
from 1662 to 1679. Many dramatic events of Ahom history tddfe 
place during his tenure of office. He had served under as m^y 
nine kings. Just on his appointment he had to fight against Mir 

M.A.— 1 
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Jumla. He fought vigorously against the Mughals during the reigns 
•of Chakradhvaj and Udayaditya. He stood by Lachit when the latter 
fought against Ram Singh, whom Aurangzeb sent as a commander to 
conquer Assam. There came a time when the Ahom generals inclu¬ 
ding Lachit thought of making a settlement with the Mughals by 
surrendering Gauhati. It was Ata Burha Gohain who persuaded 
Lachit not to enter such humiliating settlement. Ata’s prestige rose 
very high when the Mughals were defeated at Saraighat. But with 
the accession of Ramadhvaj to the throne, Ata’s power for some 
years (1673-75) remained in a state of eclipse as Debera was then the 
most powerful man in the kingdom. But Debera’s conduct was so 
disgusting that ultimately the Burha Gohain, joining hands with the 
Bar Gohain and Bar Phukan brought about the fall of Debera. Ata 
Burha Gohain was now the virtual ruler of the kingdom. Actually 
after the removal of Sujinpha some urged the Burha Gohain to assume 
the kingly office, but the Burha Gohain did not act upon the sugges¬ 
tion as he was not of royal blood. But so powerful was he, that in 
order to propitiate him the new king Sudaipha married his daughter. 

Power corrupts men. Too much power corrupted Ata Burha 
Gohain. He now became proud and arrogant. Instead of trying 
to restore normalcy in the country by winning over the disgruntled 
elements, he began a reign of terror in order to crush his adversa¬ 
ries. This created great discontent against him. The alarmed nobles 
then allied themselves with the Bar Phukan against the Burha 
Gohain. By a sudden attack, one day Laluk Bar Phukan with his 
men entered into capital and seized power. One of the first acts 
of the Bar Phukan was the execution of the Burha Gohain. Thus 
disappeared under tragic circumstances one of the remarkable figures 
of the Ahom history. 

Lara Raja: With the accession of Lara Raja Laluk Bar Phukan 
was all-powerful in the kingdom. He became so proud and over- 

LalukBarPhukan**”^^ tot he began to dream of assuming the 
rank of king. He asserted his equality with the 
king and clothed himself in garments which the latter alone was 
allowed to wear. His arrogance set the other nobles against hiin, 
and he was assassinated. I-aluk (x^mmitted many, misidee^ bfit his 
most disgraceful action was that he treacherously surrendered Gauhati 
to the Mughals. Along with Laluk, his som^ and'Vothers ware also 
killed. , ,, ; 
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Lara Raja proved himself to be a most unsatisfactory king. He 
was wholly incapable of conducting public business. He was also 
very cruel. To secure his own position he maimed or killed several 
hundred descendants of the royal family. He, however, could not 
find his most formidable rival Gadapani, the son of Gobar. Gadapani 
saved himself by keeping himself concealed near Rani in Kamrup, 
in the house of a Garo woman. Gadapani was noted for his personal 
vigour and energy, and so the nobles wanted to get him as the king. 
Being assisted by the dissatisfied nobles, Gadapani organized an army 
and very easily captured the throne in 1681. Lara Raja was bani¬ 
shed to Namnip where he was afterwards put to death. 

Gadapani (1681-95): With the accession of Gadapani, whose 
Ahom name was Supatpha, the era of weak and incompetent princes, 
and of unscrupulous and ambitious ministers came to an end. 
Gadapani was a tough man.. He took the reigns of administration 
into his own hands, and ministers were made to work according to 
his dictation. Frightful atrocities he could commit to crush his 
enemies. Gadapani, it may be noted, became the founder of a long 
line of kings, known as THUNG KHUNGGIA kings whose reigns 
terminated only with the advent of the Burmese, followed by that of 
the British. 


The first act of Gadapani was to oust the Mughals from Gauhati 
which was surrendered treacherously to the Mughals by the Bar 
Phukan during the reign of Sudaipha. Gadapani appears to have 
met with little opposition in doing that. He not 
only recovered Gauhati but also drove the Mughals 
to the other side of the river Monas. A good 
amount of booty fell into his hands. This was the last Muham¬ 
madan war. Henceforth Monas was regarded as the boundary by 
both the sides. 


Gauhati 

reconqurered 


During the early years of the reign of Gadapani there were a 
few conspiracies against him. For being involved in one such <joos- 
piracy the Bar Phukan and the Pani Phukan were dismissed. For 
similar involvement in another conspiracy the Burha Gohain* the 
Barua and the new Pani Phukan were dismissed. The new 
Bnrba Gohain soon got into trouble. When allegations that he^ had 
inisapptopriated ja nuipbef of stray cattle were, found, on eaguiiy, 
be true, the Burha Gohain and his sons were put to death. , ^ 
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Gadadhar Singh kept the turbulent tribes under oontrol. These 
were the Miris and Nagas. Apart from sending expeditions against 
them he constructed embanked roads and forts as measures of security 
against raids. 

Gadadhar Singh was a patron of Sakta Hinduism. The temple 
of Umananda, an island opposite Gauhati, was built 
Patron of under his auspices. He was the first Ahom ruler to 

issue copper plates recording grants of land to 

Brahmins. 


But he was opposed to nco-Vaisnavism as preached by Sankar 
Deb. There were some reasons for his hostility towards Vaisnavism. 
First, the Vaisnava Gosains and their disciples claimed exemption 
from the universal liability to fight, and to assist in the construction 
of roads and embankments. Secondly, Gadadhar 
V^navas” Singh feared (that there would be physical deteriora- 
tion of his subjects if following the preaching of 
Vaisnava Gosains they abstained from eating the flesh of cattle, 
swine and fowls, and from indulging in strong drinks. Thirdly, he 
had a grudge against the leading Gosains as they had refused to 
shelter him in the days when he was in hiding. Moreover, these 
Gosains tried to dissuade the Bar Phukan from his design to set him 
up as king in the place of Lara Raja. 

Gadadhar Singh, therefore, made up his mind to break the power 
of the Gosains for good. Under his orders many of them were sent 
to Namrup and put to death there. Even their disciples, particularly* 
those belonging to low caste, were severely oppressed. 


Gadadhar Singh was interested, in public works. During his 
reign many roads were made, two stone bridges were built and sever* 


Public works 


al tanks were excavated. A noteworthy measure 
of this ruler was the commencement of a detailed 


survey of the country. For this purpose he imported surveyors from 
Koch Bihar and Bengal. Survey work began in Sibsagar; he, how¬ 
ever, could not complete it. It was completed after his death. 


After a reign of over 14 years Gadadhar Singh died. He was; 
uffiloubtedly a remarkable king. He ascended the throne at a time 
when internal strife and dissesnsion were eating huo the vitality of the 
Ahom kingdcun. He with a strong hand brought back peace and 
order by curbing the power of the nobles who Imd grown overmighty 
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during the weak rule of his predecessors. He once and for all solved 

.. the problem of rivalry with the Mughals by driving 

His achievements 

lessly suppressed the turbulent hill tribes. He deserves appreciation 
for his public works. His commencement of land survey shows that 
his was not a sealed mind and innovation did not frighten him. His 
persecution of the Vaisnava Gosains cannot be morally justified, but 
lit must be said to his credit that he had the foresight to understand 
that even the king’s supremacy might be challenged if a particular 
community grew too much powerful. 

Rudra Singh (1691-1714): On Gadadhar Singh’s death his 
eldest son Sukrungpha ascended the throne assuming the Hindu name 
Rudra Singh. He had undergone with his father sufferings and priva¬ 
tions during the latter’s days of exile and hiding. 

Rudra Singh was one of the remarkable rulers of Assam history. 
He was a strong and energetic ruler. He was not ready to tolerate 
the challenge of those whom he considered his subordinates, it was 
to assert his supremacy he fought and defeated the rulers of the 
Kachar and Jayantia. As an administrator he was powerful and 
tactful. During his reign we do not hear of any 
disturbance created by the nobles. His religious 
policy was liberal. He did not persecute anybody for his religious 
views. He was the first of the Ahom rulers, political horizon of 
whose visions travelled beyond the limits of Assam. He was a patron 
of art, architecture and learning though he himself was illiterate. 

The history of Rudra Singh can be read under four heads ; his 
wars and conquests; his plan to build up a confederacy of rulers of 
eastern India to drive out the Mughals from Bengal; his religious 
policy; and his patronage of art. architecture and learning. 


His character 


Wars and conquest: Since the time of Suhungmung. the 
Kacharies were regarded as subordinates to the Ahoms. But with 
the commencement of the wars with the Mughals, the Ahoms had 
no direct contact with the Kacharies. The long lack of contact gra¬ 
dually made the Kacharies feel that they were not subordinate to the 
^ Ahoms. Rudra Singh’s contemporary Kachari king, 

Maibong occupied boldly asserted his independence. 

Rudra Singh being angry sent two armies against him. One army 
advanced lollowing the K^li valley and the other army followed the 
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Dhansiri valley. The Ahoms easily captured Maibong •the capital of 
the Kacharies, and Tamradhvaj fled away to Khaspar. and from there 
sent an appeal to Ram Singh, the king of Jayantia for help. Because 
of ravages caused by various diseases, the Ahom 

i*fl fih V31 • 

imprisoned by soldiers retreated from Maibong. Tamradhvaj then 
Jayantia king informed Ram Singh that no help would be needed. 
But Ram Singh, through ruse, brought Tamradhvaj into his capital 
and kept him in confinement there. 


Tamradhvaj in this distressed condition appealed to his former 
enemy, Rudra Singh, for help. When Ram Singh, defying Rudra 
Singh’s orders, refused to release Tamradhvaj. the Ahoms attacked 
Jayantia. Ram Singh was defeated and imprisoned 
rekased in the hands of the Ahoms, Both Ram Singh and 

Tamradhvaj were then brought to Biswanath where 
Rudra Singh was then holding his court. There Tamradhvaj secured 
his own release recognizing the supremacy of the Ahom king. But 
Ram Singh refused to barter away his independence for his release, 
and for this he was kept confined. It was in this 
Ram Singh died confinement he died in 1708. His son 

Yasonarayan, who was also a captive, was released when he made 
his submission to the Ahom ruler. 


Confederacy built up by Rudra Singh: Rudra Singh made a 
bold plan of driving out ,the Mughals from Bengal and extending his 
kingdom upto the river Karatoya which was regarded as the tradi¬ 
tional western boundry of Assam. With this aim in view he began 
to work to build up a confederacy of the Hindu rulers of eastern 
India. He sent emissaries to different courts who explained his design 
to the princes. He personally came to Gauhati and organized an 
army there. The Jayantia and the Kachari Rajas sent forces to him. 
Even 600 Daflas came to join his invading forces. But all his pre¬ 
parations were in vain. Before he began his contemplated compaign 
he fell ill and died in August 1714. For building up this confederacy 
to fight against the Mughals Rudra Singh has been compared by 
scholars with Sivaji. 

Religious policy: Rudra Singh followed a liberal religious 
policy. He reversed his father’s policy of persecjlion of the Vaisnava 
Gosains. Hinduization of the Ahoms was a slow anud gradual process. 
By the time of Gadadhar they had become Hinduized to a 
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great extent but they had not given up their old faith completely. 
Rudra Singh, as he grew old, decided to embrace Hinduism formally 
and become an orthodox Hindu. With this aim in view he summoned' 
Krishnaram Bhattacharya, a Sakta saint, from Santipur in the Nadia 
district. But when the saint arrived the king changed his mind and 
refused to become his disciples. He, however, ordered his sons and 
the Brahmins of his entourage to accept him as their Guru. 

Patronage of art, architecture and learning: Rudra Singh was 
interested in art and architecture. He was anxious to build a palace 
and a city of bricks, but there was no one in his kingdom who knew 
how to do this. He therefore imported from Koch Bihar an artisan 
named Ghanasyam, under whose supervision numerous brick buildings 
were erected at Rangpur and also at Charaideo. Rudra Singh causedl 
masonry bridges to be constructed over the Namdang and Dimau 
rivers. The great tank at Jaysagar, and the temple at the same place 
were made by him. He also constructed many roads. He established 
many schools for Brahmins, and sent many Brahmin boys to study 
at the great centres of learning in Bengal. 

Estimate: Rudra Singh is regarded as the greatest of the Ahom 
rulers. He was great as a military adventurer as well as an adminis¬ 
trator., His place to fight against the Mughals shows his dash, courage 
and ambition. No other Ahom ruler had such width of political 
vision. He abandoned the policy of isolation of his predecessors and 
started intercourse with other nations of northern India. He received 
submission of the hill tribes and established trade relation even with 
Tibet. No other Ahom ruler could surpass him in contribution to 
art, architecture and learning. That he devoted his energies to multi¬ 
farious activities is evident from his construction of roads, digging 
of tanks and surveying of lands. Rudra Singh undoubtedly was a? 
genius, and that was why, being illiterate, he proved himself to be 
the greatest of the Ahom rulers. 

Sib Singh (1714-1744) When Rudra Singh died his eldest 
son Sib Singh ascended the throne. His Ahom name was Sutanpha. 
Sib Singh lacked in the vigour, energy and ambition of his father. 
If Rudra Singh can be compared with Akbar, Sib Singh (^n very 
well be compared with Jahangir in whom there was an absence of his 
father’s vigour and energy. 

That Sib Singh had no great political ambition is evident from 
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Ilie fact that he did not pursue his father’s project of the Evasion of 
Bengal. 

The only political event of his reign was an expedition against 
the Daflas, who had raided his kingdom. The Daflas were reduced 
to submission, and an embankment was constructed along the foot 
of the hills inhabited by them, as a protection against future inroads. 
With the exception of this expedition, the country enjoyed unbroken 
peace during Sib Singh’s reign. 

The reign of Sib Singh is remarkable for progressive Hindui- 
zation of the Ahoms. He obeyed his father’s injunction to become 
a disciple of Krishnaram Bhattacharya. He gave his guru the 
management of the temple of Kamakhya, whence Krishnaram and 
successors are generally known as the Parbatiya Gosains. 

Sib Singh was completely under the influence of Brahmin priests 
and astrologers. In 1722 an astrologer predicted that his rule 
would be short-lived. The alarmed king in order to propitiate Gods 
so that his life might not be cut short as predicted by the astrologer, 
made lavish present for the support of temples and Brahmins. More¬ 
over, he declared his chief queen Phuleswari the 
‘Bara Raja’; made over to her the royal umbrella, 
and caused coins to be struck jointly in her name and his. His idea 
was that with the transfer of sovereignty to the queen, the danger, 
as predicted, would pass away without affecting him. Phuleswari 
was even more under the influence of Brahmins. She had a great 
zeal for Sakta Hinduism. Once during the Durga Puja she forced 
the Shudra Vaisnava mohantas to be present at the time of sacrifice 
and forced them to put the distinguishing marks of the Saktas 
on their free hands with the blood of the animals 
mohantrs**^^'^^ sacrificed. The disciples of Shudra mohantas never 
forgave this insult, and in this incident we find the 
seed of the Moamaria rebellion sown. 

On the death of Phuleswari in 1731 Sib Singh married her sister 
Deopadi and made her Bara Raja with the name Ambica. She died 
in 1738 and was succeeded as Bara Raja by another wife named 
Sarbeswari. 

Sib Singh was interested in public works. During his reign roads 

Public works temples were constnicte<|^ and tanks were 

dug. Of these, the tanks and temples at Oourisagaf, 
Sibsagar and Kalugaon may be specially mentioned. Four Europeans 


Rani Phuleswari 
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A^isited Sib Singh at Rangpur. They did him homage by ’ fatting 
prostrate at his feet. 


One notable feature of the reign of Sib Singh was the process 
of Hinduism among the Ahoms. It was mainly due to the support 
of the king. That the king had greatly inclined towards Hinduism 
is evident from his construction of Hindu temples, 
HindSfin^ donation of lands to Brahmins, and his observance 
of Hindu religious festivals. Following the king 
and the nobles, many of the ordinary Ahoms took Hindu priests and 
followed Hindu way of life. They then abandoned the free use of 
meat and strong drinks. The Ahom priests called the Deodhais and 
Bailongs, resisted the change but could not check it. The Ahoms 
who persisted in holding to their old beliefs and tribal customs came 
to be regarded as a .separate and degraded class. It should be 
mentioned here that Ahoms did never wholly discard their tribal 
priests. 


The Ahom conversion to Hinduism proved disastrous in more 
than one way. The Ahoms, as the ruling power, had a high position 
in the society and in them there was a sense of 
change of religion ‘Superiority and pride. But after conversion they 
came to occupy a subordinate place in the hierarchy 
of Hinduism and thus they lost the pride of race. Moreover, with a 
less nourishing diet, their physique also underwent a change for the 
worse, and they lost their martial spirit. Thus the abandonment of 
their tribal religion proved one of the major causes of the downfall 
of the Ahoms. 


On the death of Sib Singh, Rudra Singh’s second son Pramatta 
Singh ascended the throine. Except the construction of some new 
buildings and temples his reign of seyen years 
n 44 ^ 5 i*^ otherwise uneventful. He built the Rangghar 

at Rangpur and erected the Rudresvar and 
Sukresvar temples at Gauhati. During Pramatta Singh’s reign Bar 
Barua Rupchandra died and then his son Kirtichandra was appointed 
to the same post. Kirtichandra was the most dominant personality 
in Ahom history for more than 20 years. 


Rajesvar Singh (1751-69) i On Pramatta Singh’s death the 
nobles placed Rudra Singh’s fourth son Rajesvar Singh as king. The 
third son Barjana Gohain was passed over as he was physically 
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defective. The new king built two palaces, one at Rangpur and the 
other at Taimung. 

The king being pleasure-loving, left the affairs of the state to 
Kirtichandra Bar Barua. Kirtichandra was a proud and arrogant 
and so he was disliked by the other nobles. He burnt a large 
number of buranjis which contained disparaging remarks regarding 
his origin, 

IXiring Rajesvar Singh’s reign two expeditions were sent, one 
against the Dallas and the other against the Miris. 

In 1766 an army was sent against the Kachari king, Sandhikari, 
as he refused, when summoned, to be present in person before 
the Ahom king. The despatch of the army had the desired effect. 
Sandhikari came in person and made his submission. 

Rajesvar Singh helped Jai Singh, Raja of Manipur, to get back 
his throne. Jai Singh was driven out of his kingdom by the 
Burmese. 

In 1769 Jayantia Raja moved towards the Ahom frontier with 
a body of troops. When Bar Barua marched to Raha with a force 
of arms, the Jayantia king withdrew, 

Rajesvar Singh was a strict Hindu. He erected many temples 
and gave much land to the Brahmins. Outwardly his reign was 
prosperous, and there was internal peace. But actually signs and 
symptoms of approaching ruin made their appearance though these 
were not perceptible to uncritical eyes. The Ahoms had lost their 
old vigour; the Ahom nobles had become luxurious and ease-loving, 
and sectarian disputes had become very common. 

Lakshmi Singh (1769-80): On the death of Rajesvar Singh 
Lakshmi Singh, the youngest son of Rudra Singh, got the throne. 
It was actually Kirtichandra Bar Barua who raised him to the 
throne. The most remarkable event of the reign of Lakshmi Singh 
was the first Moamaria rebellion. 

During Lakshmi Singh’s reign the Dsodhais made an attempt 
to bring back the king to their original tribal faith. They explained 
to the king that all his misfortunes were due to the 
ReUgious policy Hindu beliefs and abandcnurteOt of 

tribal observances. Their arguments made the ting shaky, and for 
Some time he became favourably disposed towards the jDebdhais. 
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But the Brahmins soon regained their influence and the goddess 
Tara was worshipped with great ceremony. The Deodhais did not 
take part in this festival. 

Moamaria rebellion : The Moamaria rebellion was the first 


perceptible signal of the approaching ruin of the Ahoms. The 


Who were the 
Moamarias 


Moamarias were the disciples of the Mayamara 
Satra which was founded by Aniruddhadeva in 1601. 


It was one of the satras and its mahantas came 


from the Shudra caste. The main followers of the Mayamara satra 
were the Morans, as the satra was situated in Matak, habitat of the 


Morans. Besides the Morans, people of other tribes such as the 
Chutiyas, Kacharis, Ahoms, Kaivartas, and Brittials, and also a 
good number of high caste Hindus were disciples of this satra. Thus 
there was never a tribe called the Moamarias. Though mainly con¬ 
centrated in the Matak country, the disciples lay scattered over the 
whole country as far as Goalpara. The satra was called Mayamara, 
as according to a legend, the first mahanta Aniruddha by his 
magical power (maya) killed a snake. The name afterwards was 
corrupted into Moamara or Moamaria. According to another legend 
Aniruddha’s original disciples came to be called Moamarias as they 
lived near a lake in Majuli and there caught large number of fishr 


called ‘Moa’. 


Causes of Moamaria revolt: The Moamaria satra. since its 
establishment in 1601, surpassed all other satras in prosperity. The 
disciple of this satra looked upon the Guru as God and they did not 
bow down their heads to anybody, not even to the king, except theiT 
Guru. The power and prestige of the Moamaria mohantas made 
the Gosais and mohantas of other satras jealous. The latter began; 
to defame the former saying that they (Moamaria mohantas) had 
deviated from the path shown by Sankara, The Saktas also began 
to envy the Moamaria sect because of its prosperity. 

The enemies of the Moamaria sect poisoned the mind of the 
kings saying that the Moamaria mohantas, in course of time, would 
challenge the supremacy of the king. The Ahom 
mari^rebeJton* who were never favourably disposed towards 

the Vaishnava faith got enraged to hear of the 
rising power of Moamaria mohantas, and so since the time of 
Surampha (1614-44) there began systematic humiliation of antf 
oppression on the Moamaria njohantas and their disciples. During 
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Surampha’s reign the Moamaria raohanta Nityananda was executed 
as he claimed the same status as the king. King Gada<iliar Singh, 
on principle, was hostile to the Vaisnavism. Many Vaisnava prea¬ 
chers and teachers were killed by him. Among those killed was the 
Moamaria mohanta, Baikuntamath deva. King Rudra Singh reversed 
his father’s policy of hostility towards Vaisnavism, but he was 
opposed to initiation of Brahmins by Sudra mohantas. In course of 
discussion on this issue, the king one day insulted the Moamaria 
mohanta and expelled him from his presence. Siva Singh’s wife 
Phuleswari caused blood marks to be smeared on the foreheads of 
the Moamaria mohanta and other Vaisnava leaders. The blood 
was that of sacrificial victims. Kirtichandra Bar Barua, who was 
all in all during Rajesvar Singh’s reign, was very much hostile to the 
Moamarias. He insulted and humiliated the Moamarias in all 
possible ways. Truly speaking, individually Kirtichandra was most 
responsible for the Moamaria rebellion. One day 
K^^chandra^ returned the monthly presents of flowers sent 

by Moamaria mohanta to the king. Another day 
four blows were struck on the mohanta’s eldest son as he had 
approached the king without seeking the Bar Barua’s permission. 
On another occasion the Bar Barua abused the Mohanta in the 
presence of his disciples on the pica that he had not shown due 
regard to him (Bar Barua). The climax was reached when Kirti¬ 
chandra Bar Barua flogged a Moran leader of Moamaria sect on 
the ground that he had supplied bad elephants to the king. The 
accumulated grievances of the Moamarias now burst into the form 
of a rebellion. 

Rebellion ' The mohanta collected his disciples and appointed 
his son Bagnan to lead them against the king (1769). The Morans 
took the most active part in this rebellion. At the initial stage the 
Ahoms suffered reverses at the hands of the rebels. The triumphant 
rebels, under the leadership of a Moran leader named Ragha, entered 
into Rangpur. The king Laksmi Singh, along with his followers, 
then fled away, ignoring the advice of the Burha Gohain to make 
terms with the rebel leader Ragha. Kirtichandra said that it would 
be humiliating for the king to make terms with the rebels and so he 
suggested flight. The king with his followers left Rangpur and went 
to Chintamanigarh. Ragha sent bis men in pursuit of the king. 
They arrested the king along with his followers. The king was kept 
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confined in the temple of Jayasagar. Of the nobles who followed 
the king, some were killed but the majority were kept in confinement.: 
Kirtichandra Bar Barua along with his sons were put to death. 

Kirtichandra, on the death of his father Rupchandra Bar Barua 
was appointed to the same post by Pramatta Singh, and since then 
for more than twenty years he was the most domi- 
KJrtich^ndra nating personality in Ahom history. Rajesvar 
Singh, who succeeded Pramatta Singh, was a 
pleasure-loving man, and so he left the government in the hands of 
Kirtichandra Bar Barua. 

Kirtichandra was haughty, autocratic and imperious in nature, 
and therefore the other officials were not favourably disposed towards 
him. Moreover, he did not come from one of the four clans—Duara, 
Lahan, Sandikoi and Dihingia—for whom the post of Bar Barua was 
reserved and for that reason he was looked down upon by the nobles 
of respectable birtih. During Rajesvar Singh’s reign Kirtichandra 
burnt a large number of buranjis which contained disparaging remarks, 
regarding his family. The Ahom history had thus suffered an irre¬ 
parable loss in the hands of Kirtichandra. Kirtichandra was a tough 
man as is evident from the role he had played during Rajesvar 
Singh’s reign. He forced the Kachari Raja Sandikari to come before 
the Ahom king in person and pay his homage. He took an active 
part in restoring Jai Singh to the throne of Manipur. Jai Singh was 
driven out of Manipur by the Burmese. When the Ja>antia Raja 
threatened to attack the Ahom kingdom it was the Bar Barua who 
very promptly advanced with an array thereby compelling the 
Jayantia king to withdraw. 

On the death of Rajesvar Singh it was Kirtichandra who raised 
Lakshmi Singh, the youngest son of Rudra Singh to the throne. It 
was done much against the will of Bar Gohain and others who 
supported the cause of Rajesvar Singh’s eldest son. 

During Lakshmi Singh’s reign it was Kirtichandra who by his 
cruel and insulting behaviour drove the Moamarias to revolt. He 
had genuine fear that the Moamaria mohanta had grown overmighty 
and that he might ultimately challenge the supremacy of the \^onj 
king. There was truth in the calculations of Kirtichandra but he, 
made mistake in dealing with the problem. His policy was to crush 
the Moamarias as opposed to the BUrha Gohain’s suggestion to win 
them over by negotiation. It appears the Bar Barua had no clciEir 
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idea regarding the actual strength of the Moamarias. Moreover, he 
had a deep hatred for the Moamarias. His firm belief that the 
Morans, who were leading the rebellion, would bring ruination to the 
country if they were not thoroughly crushed. So when the rebel 
Morans advanced towards Rangpur, he, disregarding Burha Gohain’s 
suggestion for negotiation, advised the king to retreat to some safe 
place, and from there to fight against the rebels. It was in pursu¬ 
ance of his advice the king along with t^e nobles fled to Chintamani- 
garh. But the rebels pursued him there and captured him along with 
the nobles including the Bar Baruah. The Bar Baruah, along with 
his sons, were put to death. Had the Bar Baruah been more states- 
raan-like he might save the country from the curse of a long 
rebellion. 


Rebellion : Let us now again turn to the course of the rebe¬ 
llion'. On the outbreak of the rebellion Prince Barjana Gosain, 
elder brother of Lakshmi Singh, whose claim to the throne was set 
aside by Kirtichandra, joined hands with the rebels 
who had promised the throne to him. On hearing 
the news that Rangpur had fallen into the hands of the rebels Bar¬ 
jana Gosain hastened towards it in the hope of being raised to the 
throne. He was, however, arrested under Ragha’s orders and put 
to death. 


Barjana Gosain 


Bagnan was now hailed as king by the Moran Leader Ragha, 
but his father, the Moamaria mohanta, forbade him to accept the 
offer, and caused Ramakanta, another Moran chief, to be raised to 
the throne. The two younger brothers of Ramakanta were made the 
Rajas of Tipam and Saring, while the other rebel leaders were 
rewarded according to their status. Ragha himself 
retained the post of Bar Barua. Coins were issued 
in Ramakanta*s name, but the real power was in 
the hands of Ragha. Ragha compelled all the Gosains of Upper 
Assam to acknowledge the spiritual supremacy of the Moamaria 
mohanta. 

For some months there was no opposition to the new regime. 
But the jrfan of the rebel leaders to kill all the loyal officers of 
Lakshmi Singh created a reaction. OflScers whose 
rerohifion ^°”***^ life was at stake, out of desperation, organised 
themselves, and in April 1770 they upde a sadden 
attack on the capital. In the fight that ensued Ragha was hilled. 
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and Ramakanta, being captured, was put to death. Other rebel 
leaders fled away to Namrup where they were pursued and hunted 
down. 

Lakshmi Singh was then released from captivity and restored to 
the throne. There then began vigorous persecution of the Moa- 

Persecution of the mohantas particularly were taken, 

Moamarias ° * * tortured and impaled. These severities soon led to 
a fresh rising at Namrup but it was quickly sup¬ 
pressed. The best course for Lakshmi Singh was either to crush the 
Moamarias thoroughly or to make reconciliation with them. But he 
did neither. He remained satisfied by suppressing their revolt. He 
thus scorched the snake but did not kill it. That was why a few 
years after, during the reign of his son Gaurinath, the Moamarias 
again rose in rebellion. 

Lakshmi Singh did not rule long after his restoration. He 
died in December, 1780. But before his death he reorganized the 
administrative machinery. As all the top-ranking 
officials like the Bar Gohain. Burha Gohain, 
Barpatra Gohain, Bar Barua, and Bar Phukan were 
killed by the rebels, Lakshmi appointed new men to these ofl&ces. 

MODEL QUESTIONS 

1. Write a short history of the period of ministerial rule from 

1673 to 1681. 

2. Give an estimate of the reign of Gadadhar Singh. 

3. What is Rudra Singh’s claim to greatness? 

4. Describe the foreign policy of Rudra Singh. 

5. Describe the religious policy of the first three rulers of the 
Thungkhunggia dynasty. What were the effects of their 
religious policy? 

<6. What were the causes of the Moamaria rebellion? Why 
did the rebellion fail during the reign of Lakshmi Singh? 

7. Write what you know of Kirtichandra Bar Barua. To what 
extent was he responsible for the Moamaria rebellion? 

S. Write notes on Debefa, Ata Buriih Gdiain, Laluk Bac 
Phukan, Rani Phuleswari, Ragha. 



Chapter XIT 

THE DECAY AND FALL OF THE AHOM KINGDOM 


Ganrinath Singha (1780-94) t On the death of Lakshrai Singha 
in 1780 the nobles placed the Jubaraj Ganrinath Singh, on the vacant 
throne. The new king ordered his father’s body to be cremated 
according to the Hindu rites. The ashes of the dead king were 
intombed at Charaideo. Ganrinath chose as his religious preceptor 
a son of Ramananda Acharya and underwent the ceremony of initia¬ 
tion as his disciple. 

Ganrinath was a bitter enemy of the Moamarias. On becoming 
the king he began to oppress them. His oppression goaded them! 

into a fresh rebellion. In April 1782 the rebels 
Mo^m^r?as^ attacked Garhgaoni but from there they were driven 
back by the Burha Gohain Ghanashyam. They 
then attacked Rangpur and committed acts of destruction and pillage. 
But from there too they were dispersed by the Burha Gohain. The 

Purnananda Burha Gohain then urged the king to win over the 

becomes Burha rebels by mild treatment, but the king following the 
Gohain garua’s advice began a general massacre of the 

Moamarias. These atrocities served only to fan the flames of dis¬ 
affection, and conspiracy succeeded conspiracy. In the meantime m 
1784 Burha Gohain Ghanashyam died and his son Purnananda was 
made the Bura Gohain. 


In 1786 there was a serious revolt of the Moamarias on the north 
bank of the Lohit. Troops sent by the king were 
defeated. The rebels then crossed the Lohit and 
took the Goramur satra breaking the feeble resist¬ 
ance offered by the Gohain’s disciples. The rebels then attacked 
Burha Gohain at Sonari and compelled him to 
retreat to Rangpur where he was joined by the king. 
When the Moamarias threatened to attack Rangpur 
the king, out of fear, fled to Gauhatj with most of his officers. Only 
Burha Gohain and Bar Barua remained to stem the tkie of rebellion. 
The king sent 13000 men to reinforce Burha Gohain. But the 
rebels had again defeated the royalists and taken possession of Garh- 
gaon. The common people, now left at theji^ercy the rebels,, 
began to throw their lot with them. 


Burha Gohain 
defeated 


Gaurinath flees to 
Gaubati 
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Burha Gohain Pumananda retreated westwards and constructed 
a line of forts along the Namdang river. Here he was joined by 
Patkuor, a son of Raja Rajesvar Singh. Meanwhile the rebels 
suffering from want of supplies relaxed their efforts, and taking 
advantage of this the Patkuor moved forward and occupied Sibsagar. 
But his success was shortlived. Soon afterwards he was made 
prisoner and put to death. 


Burha Gohain, undaunted by this disaster, contained to hold his 
position on the Namdang. But being hardpressed by the rebels he 
was forced to retreat to Jorhat and there construc- 
Success of the ted fortifications (April, 1790). He also made a fort 
^Pi^^AsLm Teok. The Moamarias failing to take the forti¬ 

fied places by direct attack resorted to guerilla 
tactics. By such tactics they harassed the inhabitants living as far 
as the Dhansiri and Kakajan streams. In Upper Assam the Moa¬ 
marias set up rajas in different places of whom Sarbananda to the 
east of Dihing, and Bharat Singh at Rangpur opened mints. 


When the rebellion broke out Gaurinath sent appeals for help to 
the kings of neighbouring states. Only king of Manipur, Rajesvar 
Singh, responded to his appeal. He came with 500 horses and 4000 
foot and met the Ahom king at Nowgong. The king of Manipur 
on being asked by the Burha Gohain, whom he met at Gourisagar, 
moved towards Rangpur. But in an engagement the 
Fruitless inter. king was SO badly defeated that his martial ardour 
Manipur”^ quenched and he lost no time in hastening back 

to Manipur. He left a thousand of his men with 
the Burha Gohain, but they too proved quite useless and deserted in 
a body on the approach of the Moamarias. The Burha Gohain, 
however, still managed to hold his own, and in 1792 after repulsing 
an attack of the rebels on his position, advanced his line of defence 
to the Ladaigarh. 


While the Burha Gohain was straining his every nerve in 
tapper Assam to resist the rebels, the king and his worthless follow¬ 
ers, by their acts of oppression, provoked open revolt in I-ower 
Assam. 


To make the situation worse, at this stage Krishna Narayan, 
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son of Hangsa Narayan. the tributory Raja of Darrang, revolted, 

T> . ^ ■ t- This new danger was Gourinath’s ci^tion. Some- 

Revolt of Krishna . . , , , , , , 

Narayan of time previously he had put to death Hangsa 

Darrang Narayan on an unproved charge of sedition, and 

set up in his place another member of the family named Bishnu 
Narayan, thereby ignoring the claim of Krishna Narayan, son of 
Hangsa Narayan. Failing to secure help from the British Commis¬ 
sioner of Koch Bihar, Krishna Narayan collected a force of Hindu¬ 
stanis and Bengalees from Bengal, drove out Gourinath’s nominee 
and proclaimed himself Raja of Darrang, Moreover, finding the 
Ahom king too weak to oppose him, he annexed to his kingdom 
the northern part of Kamrup including North Gauhati. 

Gourinath then appealed to Mr. Lumsden the Collector of Rang- 
pur, for help against Krishna Narayan. Lumsden in turn referred 
G th matter to Lord Cornwallis, the Govemor- 

to the British General. Cornwallis was, in principle, opposed to 
for help tjyg policy of intervention in the affairs of native 

states, but in the present case he found himself under the moral obli¬ 
gation to help the Ahom king, as Krishna Narayan, who caused 
troubles, had recruited his forces from British territory. Yet he first 
directed the leaders of the gang, who operated on behalf of Krishna 
Narayan, to return to British territory, but when they refused to do 
so, he decided to use force to expel them. 

Accordingly, in September, 1972, six companies, of sixty 
sepoys each, were sent to Goalpara under the com- 
mand of Captain Welsh, Dr. John Peter Wade was 
sent with the detachment as Assistant surgeon. 

Before we go to describe the operations of Captain Welsh, we 
will discuss here the contributions of Dr. Wade to the historical lite¬ 
rature of Assam. Wade cherished the desire to write some books on 
Assam, ‘a country entirely unknown’, before his 
entry into Assam. His appointment as Assistant 
surgeon of the detachment sent to Assam afforded him the golden 
opportunity to study the subject of his interest. He was in Gauhati 
from Nov. 1792 to January 1794. There he had the opportunity to 
study closely the character of the king, the conduct of his officials 
and the system of his Government. With the detachment he marched) 
from Gauhati to the Ahom capital Rangpur which had been under 


Dr, Wade 
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ithe occupation of the Moamarians. He thus had direct knowledge 
of the Moamarias. 

On his return from Assam he wrote as many as three books 
on the country. The first one, the history of the reign of king 
Gourinath Singha. The book sent to London for publication was 
lost. The missing of this book is an irreparable loss to persons 
interested in the history of Assam. Wade also very much regretted 
the loss of the book. 

His second book, ‘An account of Assam’, is mainly a transla¬ 
tion of two buranjis, one written in Assamese, and the other in the 

_ , Ahom language. The first part of Wade’s Account 

Dr ^V3u0*s ^ 

contribution to Assam deals with the Ahom monarchs from the 
Ass^amjs^histoncal earliest times upto the reign of Lakshmi Singlia. 

The second part is devoted entirely to the origin 
and history of Kamrup from the earliest times down to the period’ 
ol Captain Welsh’s expedition. The third part deals with the wars 
between Assam and Bengal. It ends with the final defeat of the 
Mughals in the battle of Itakhuli in 1682. 

By far the most important of the compilations of Dr. Wade is 
his Geographical Sketch of Assam. This book also consisted of 
three parts. The first part contained an account of the divisions of 
the kingdom. The second part contained an account of the rivers 
of Assam. The third part dealt with the western, northern, eastern 
and southern confines of Assam and the neighbouring nations. 
Except a few disjointed notes on the Mikirs and Manipuris no trace 
is found of the third part. 

Dr. Wade died in Calcutta in 1802. 

Captain Welsh reached Goalpara in Nov. 1792. The moderm 
district of Goalpara became a British possession in 1765. At the 
time of Welsh’s expedition it formed a part of the district of 

, Rangpur. In Goalpara Welsh obtained a long 

Welsh moves from - , , .... , 

Ooalpara to account of the conditions which prevailed in the 

Gauhati Ahom kingdom* Raush was a farmer of salt 

revenue at Goalpara. From the information gathered from Raush 

Welsh realized that the matters in Assam were far more serious 

than what they had supposed. So instead of waiting for instruction 

from Calcutta, he on the 16th Nov. started up the river towards 
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Gauhati. The Gavemor-General was, however, informed of his 
decision. ^ 

As Welsh’s fleet was advancing, on the way he met Gourinath. 
and a few attendants who had fled from Gauhati. The flight was 

^ 1 - • caused by the raid of a mob of fishermen under the 
Welsh at Gauhati j t.- ^ n • i. i • » -j 

leadership of a Bairagi on the king s residence at 

Gauhati. Seeing the fleet, the Ahom king felt encouraged, and he 
followed it from the midway. On the 24th November Captain 
Welsh arrived at a point eight miles to the west of Gauhati. By a 
night march Welsh with his detachments reached Gauhati without 
encountering any resistance. In the town the Bairagi and his fisher¬ 
men followers were made prisoners and handed over to the Raja’s 
people. The king, who came following the detachment, made his 
entry in great state. 

Negotiations were now opened with Krishna Narayan and also 
with the leaders of the mercenaries hired by him. But none showed 
willingness to come to terms. The sole object of Welsh’s expedition 
until then was to suppress the freeboolers whom Krishna Narayan 
had brought up from Bengal. It was the original prayer of Gouri¬ 
nath to the British. In his first prayer there was no suggestion for 
help against the Moamarias who had revolted in Upper Assam. 

But here the situation took a new turn. Gourinath begged for 
assistance to Welsh against his enemies, and in return he agreed 

Gourinath’s prayer piace himself unreservedly in the hands of the 
for help against British Government. Welsh was in favour of 
Moamarias acceding to the requests of the Ahom king. But 
when the matter was referred to Lord Cornwallis he replied that 


prior to the extension of the expedition to Upper Assam, the Ahom 
king must try to pacify his rebellious subjects in 
Cornwallis's lower Assam by conciliatory measures. Cbmwallis. 
suggestion suggested that Krishna Narayan should be 

induced to submit even by the restoration of his ancestral property 
to him. 

But before the communication from the Governor-General was. 
received, Welsh adopted vigorous measures to force Krishna Narayan 
to submit. He crossed the Brahmaputra (6th Dec. 

Krishna Narayan to fight against Krishna Narayan who with 

3000 troops had taken his stand near the Asvak- 
ratna. In an engagement that followed Krishna ^Narayan being com- 
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pletely defeated fled westwards. At the end of one month it was 
reported that he was ravaging the tract east of the Bar Nadi which 
now forms the Mangaldai subdivision. Welsh promptly sent LieutC' 
nant Williams against him. William met a band of five hundred sol¬ 
diers of Krishna Narayan at Khatikuchi. In the battle that followed a 
hundred of Krishna Narayan’s soldiers were killed or wounded, and 
the rest fled across the Bhutan frontier. 

In the meantime, on receipt of communication from Cbrnwallis, 
Welsh tried to persuade Gourinath to pacify his numerous enemies 

Welsh’S reforms conciliatory measures. But Gourinatfi was 

incorrigible. Being advised by Bar Barua and 
other ministers he started a reign of terror by killing persons who 
were suspected to be hostile to him. This forced Wel§h to adopt 
stern measures. When friendly advice to the king to change his 
vindictive policy failed, Welsh deprived him temporarily of all 
authority. The Bar Barua was arrested and the Bar Phukan, and 
other officers who ill-advised the king were dismissed. A new Bar 
Phukan was appointed for Lower Assam. A manifesto was issued 
assuring people that in future justice would be done to them, and 
the chiefs and nobles were invited to come to Gauhati to help in 
devising measures for redressing the miseries and grievances of the 
common people. 

Gourinath now came to his senses, and signed an agreement 
consenting to certain measures, viz-, dismissal of officers guilty of 
oppression; the proclamation of a general amnesty; the abolition 
of all punishments extending to death or mutilation, except after 
a regular trial; and the convocation of all the chiefs and nobles at 
Gauhati for the purpose of framing measures for the restablishment 
of king’s authority and the future good Government of the country. 
King Gourinath had also recruited mercenaries from Bengal. These 
mercenaries were sent back to Rangpur. 

Krishna Narayan in the meantime had come to realize that he 

was fighting a futile war against the British. So in May 1793 he 

came to Gauhati with his four hundred mercenaries and made formal 

submission to the Ahom king. His mercenaries were sent back to 

Bengal where they were given their arrears of pay. Krishna Narayan. 

after taking the customary oath of allegiance, was 

Krishna Narayan formally installed as Raja of Darrang. Although 
submits . • X i! 

his title was Raja, he was given the status of a 

landholder and not that of a ruling chief. In lieu of feudal oblif- 
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gation to supply soldiers and labourers, he reluctantly Agreed to pay 
an annual tribute of fifty-eight thousand rupees. 

After the submission of Krishna Narayan, Welsh began to make 
preparation for an expedition to Upper Assam against the Moamarias. 
We have seen that in pursuance of Gaurinath’s expressed desire 
Welsh wrote to Cornwallis seeking his permission to help Gauri- 
Cornwallis allows suppressing the rebellion of the Moamarias. 

Welsh to suppress Cornwallis extended the permission and in response 
the Moamarias Welsh’s request for reinforcement six more com¬ 
panies of sepoys were sent from Bengal. The reinforcement arrived 
in April, 1793 but because of rains the expedition to the Upper 
Assam was delayed. Towards the end of October 1793, Lieutenant 
Maegregor w*as sent to Kaliabor in Nowgong in order to make that 
place a base for the coming operations in the Upper Assam. 
Maegregor first restored peace and order by suppressing the bandits 
whom he found very active there. 


In January, 1794 the expedition began. The Burha Gohain 
Pumananda was at that time carrying on an unequal fight at Jorhat 
against the rebels. The Lieutenant with very small detachment 
advanced upto Jorhat. The rebels who numbered a few thousands 
were moving in the vicinity of Jorhat trying to occupy it When 
they heard of the arrival of the British officer they attacked him. 
The Moamarias had no organized army; they always moved like a 
mob. How could a disorganized mob, however 
large it might be in number, face an organized 
army? The Moamaria mob of two thousand meni 
was easily beaten by a detachment of twenty sepoys under a subedar 
in two skirmishes. On the British side the loss was only four meuf 
wounded. The Moamarias in the two engagements lost about eighty 
killed or wounded. 


The victory at Jorhat was followed by the capture of Rangpur 
which had fallen into the hands of the rebels. Rangpur was 
captured in the early part of March 1794 by Lieutenant Irwin who, 
with two companies of sepoys, advanced breaking 
occufSed through the resistance offered by the rebels. The 

rebels’ flight from Rangpur was'io sudden that they 
left behind them large booties. This booty was sold and the sale 
proceeds were distributed, with Gaurinath’s approval among the 
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troops as prize money. But, for this action Welsh was severely 
rebuked by the Governor-General. It may be mentioned here that 
on hearing of the victory at Jorhat, Welsh with all his troops marched 
first to Jorhat and then to Rangpur. Rangpur, however, was freed 
from the hands of the enemy before his arrival there. 

Gourinath arrived at Rangpur on 21st March. There ia 
a darbar in the presence of the nobles Welsh asked the king if he 
could now dispense with the help of British troops. The answer 
was an emphatic negative. The king and his nobles said in un¬ 
equivocal terms that anarchy would return if the British troops were 
withdrawn. So Welsh decided to stay and complete the pacification 
of the Moamarias. With this aim in view he on 19th April despat¬ 
ched three companies of sepoys to attack the headquarters of the 
rebels at Bagmara near Rangpur. 


But in the meantime a major change had been made by Sir 
John Shore, who had succeded Lord Cornwallis as Govem-General 
in December, 1793, in British policy in regard to native states. Non¬ 
intervention was the keynote of the new administration. King 
Gaurinath sent appeals and representations to the 
ComVanfs'^ p^oJicy Governor-General requesting him not to with¬ 
draw British forces from Assam, as their with¬ 
drawal would inevitably lead to “confusion, devastation and 
massacre” in this country. Welsh supported the contention of the 
king. But the new Governor-General had already made up his 
mind, and so in spite of these representations, he 
Welsh asked to issued orders directing Welsh to abstain from all 
further operations and to return to the British terri¬ 
tory by the 1st July 1794 at the latest. 


When the Moamaria rebels heard the news regarding the with¬ 
drawal of British troops, they being emboldened attacked the envi¬ 
ronments of Rangpur and plundered some granaries. Welsh who w'as 
preparing for withdrawal felt that if the rebels were not effectively 
dispersed they might do harm to his troops during their return 
journey. 

So, in order to disperse the rebels he on 5th May, 1794, marched 
out against them and forced them to retreat from their encampments. 
Welsh pursued them hotly and drove them to the other side of the 
Dikhu river. He also crossed this river with all his available troops 
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and inarched against their new position. Here the* rebels, four 
tiwusand strong, made a bold attack on the sepoys but the attack 
was repulsed and the rebels fled. Welsh chased 
j^tfmey^Weish*^*^ dispersed them entirely. When, he was confi- 
effectively dis- dent that the power of the rebels was so broken that 

persed the lebels would not be able to do any harm to his troops 

during the return journey he returned to Rangpur. A few days 
later, in spite of the entreaties of the Raja, he left Rangpur and 
arrived at Gauhati on the 30th March, 1794. Here many people 
subimtted petitions to him imploring him to remain. They stated 
that their lile and property would be at slake if Welsh left Assam 
with his troops. But the orders of the Governor-General was impe¬ 
rative and so Welsh left Gauhati reluctantly and reached British 
territory on the 3rd July, 1794 

Welsh’s Report : Welsh, while conducting the expedition, from 
time to time sent reports. In 1793 when Welsh was at Kaliabar 
some specific queries were made to him regarding different matters 
of Assam, and Welsh sent very clear and precise answers to these 
queries in the form of a report. The reports of Welsh contain 
interesting information regarding the condition of Assam towards 
the close of the eighteenth century. 

At that time Gauhati was an extensive and populous town. It 
was situated on both banks of the river and extended to the neigh¬ 
bouring hills. Along a portion of the river bank there was a ram¬ 
part, on which was mounted one hundred and thirteen guns of 
different calibre. The only other fortification was an enclosure on 
the river bank, which was surrounded by a brick wall, and which 
contained a large thatched building in which the whole detachment 
was accommodated. 

Rangpur, which for many years had been the Ahom capital, was 
a large and thickly populated town. In the centre of the town there 
was an enclosure like that of Gauhati. The surrounding country 
was very highly cultivated. The nobles held large tracts of land, 
which were tilled by their slaves, but the produce was never brought 
to market, and it was all but impossible to buy grain. Salt and 
opium were found more serviceable than money as a means of pro¬ 
curing supplies. 

Welsh in his report, had supplied information regarding the 
forms of government, the king’s power, the position of the aristo- 
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cracy, the causes of the discontent which prevailed in the country, 
results achieved by Company’s interference in Assam, the commerce 
of Assam, and the probable consequences of the recall of the British 
detachment. 

Describing the power of the king and of the aristocracy Welsh 
had written that the power of the king was limited, as in all impor¬ 
tant matter he had to take the decision of the aristocracy composed 
of Burha Gohain, Bar Gohain, Barpatra Gohain. Bar Barua and 
Bar Phukan. 


According to Welsh the prevailing discontent was due to the 
following causes: intrigues of Kirtichandra; appointment of Rup 
Chandra and his son Kirti Chandra to the office of Bar Barua; 
(They came from a family the members of which were not eligible 
to hold this post); the secret machinations of the Gohains; the gene¬ 
ral struggle for power taking advantage of the weakness of the king; 
the execution of Astabhujdeva, the Guru of the Moamarias and of 
his son; and the caprice, cruelty and depravity of Gaurinath Singh. 


Describing thei results of the intervention of the Cbmpany in 
affairs of Assam Welsh reported that the intervention had led to the 
restoration of the Assam Raja to some degree of authority. The 
chiefs outwardly had submitted to the king but the tendency to act 
independently was still there in them. Welsh said that more effec¬ 
tive British interference was needed to obtain full obedience of the 
chiefs to the king. 


Welsh’s report on the commerce of Assam is very valuable. In 
February 28, 1793 Welsh made a commercial agreement with Gauri¬ 
nath Singh. The main terms of the agreement of the treaty were: 
(1) all imports into Assam were to be subjected to a duty of 10 per 
. , _ cent, (2) the duty on exports from Assam was also 

Commercial agree- , . 

ment between the to be 10 per cent; (3) Rice and grain of all kinds 

^ exempted from all duties; (4) two cus¬ 
tom houses were to be established, one at 
Kandahar Choky and the other at Gauhati. and the agents at the 
former place were to collect the duties on all imports and those at 
Gauhati to collect duties on all exports; (5) no European merchant 
or adventurer was to be allowed to fix his residence in Assam with¬ 
out the permission of the English Government and that of the 
Ahom king. 
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In his report Welsh stated that at the time of writiwg his report 
the commercial agreement was in full force. But he expressed his 
fear that the terms of the treaty would be observed after the with- 
drawal of detachment from Assam. In his report Welsh enumera¬ 
ted the imports and exports of Assam; and the territories with which 
Assam had commercial relations. Imports came 
Sports from the regions bordering the north-cast of Assam 

and inhabited by the tribal people like the Miris, 
Dallas, Bhutanese, Singphos and Khamitis, from the Naga and Garo 
hills and from Bengal. As for exports the main market was Bengal. 
Muga silk was a most valuable and extensive article of export. 

As for consequences of the withdrawal of the Company’s de¬ 
tachment from Assam, Welsh said in his report, such withdrawal 
would be disastrous for Assam, as no sooner the detachment 
would be withdrawn than Assam would lapse into confusion and 
anarchy. The local chiefs would rise in rebellion, wicked ministers 
would be restored to their officers, commerce would come to a 
standstill and all these would ultimately compel the king to seek 
asylum in British territory. 

Welsh’s apprehension that with the withdrawal of Company’s 
troops Assam would relapse into anarchy proved to be true. As 
soon os the detachment was withdrawn, Gaurinath, 
S‘ter^We^h"s^ despairing of holding Rangpur, proceeded to 
withdrawal Jorhat with the chief nobles. Henceforth Jorhat 
became the capital. 


Moamaria power if not crushed was broken by Welsh, other¬ 
wise after the withdrawal of the detachment they could overwhelm 
the king. With the power which the Moamarias now possessed, 
they created troubles now and then but could not pose a major 
threat to the ruling power as was done during the reigns of Lakshmi 
Singh or Gaurinath Singh. The real danger to the Ahom monarchy 
was now the internal quarrels among the Ahom nobles, and the 
worthlessness of the Ahom kings. 

Gaurinath now let loose a reign of terror. All officers who 
were appointed on Welsh’s nomination and who were supported and 
prOf^cted by Welsh were dismissed and in some cases brutally mur- 
deued. Thus the Bar Barua was dismissed and the Bar Phukan and 
Splal Gohftin were murdered. All persons of Moamaria persuasion 
within the reach of Gaurinath were hunted down, robbed and tor- 
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Standing army 


lured to death. Great confusion now ensued and the Central 
Government lost its grip on the outlying provinces. 

The only redeeming feature in the midst of this confusion was 
the formation in Upper Assam of a standing army, modelled on the 
pattern of that maintained by the East India Company. This army 
was given uniform and it was armed with flint-lock 
guns. This army was created by the officers who 
were loyal to the king. With the aid of this army the king’s power 
could be revived and peace and order could be restored in the king¬ 
dom. But nothing could be done as the aristocracy had become 
too corrupt and the kings were too weak. 

Taking advantage of the weakness of Gaurinath Singha’s reign, 
the Khamtis in 1794 occupied Sadiya, and the chief of the Khamtis 
took the title of Sadiya Khowa Gohain. Here a 
few words may be said about the early history of 
the Khamtis and also of the Singphos who were 
closely associated with the Khamtis. 

The Khamtis were originally inhabitants of the hilly region bet¬ 
ween the extremity of Assam and the Irrawady valley. By the 
middle of the 18th century, they under the pressure 
Wst^y ^ the Singphos, crossed the Brahmaputra and 

settled themselves, with the permission of the 
Ahom king on the bank of the Tengapani. It was from Tengapani 
they attacked Sadiya. 

The Singphos, who pushed the Khamtis from their original 
habitat, originally lived on the eastern branch of the Irrawady. It 
was from there they gradually moved to the region 
between Upper Assam and Bhamo, and brought it 
under their virtual control. During the reign of Gaurinath they 
entered into Assam and drove out the Khamtis from the Tengapani 
area and settled in upper Buri Dihing and in Namrup. The Moa- 
marias found ready allies in the Singphos. 

Gaurinath Singha did not long survive his restoration to power. 
About eighteen months after the departure of Welsh Gaurinath fell 
ill and he died on the 19th December, 1794. He 
Surinath°^ was the most incompetent, blood-thirsty and dis¬ 
reputable and cowardly of all the Ahom kings. 
He always remained intoxicated with opium. The addiction to 
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Opium made him extremely indolent- He found sadistic pleasure in 
inflicting sufferings on others. He left administration in the hands 
of the corrupt officials, and himself indulged in vicious deeds. The 
rebel Moamarias were not strong. It is evident from the fact that 
Welsh with a small detachment could defeat them. A strong Ahom 
king with an organized army could also easily defeat them; a 
statesmanlike king could reconcile them diplomatically. But Gauri- 
nath knew of one policy to deal with enemies. He thought it was 
only by grossest barbarities that enemies could be cowed. This 
wrong policy of Gaurinath paved the way of the Ahom ruination. 

Kamalesvar Singha (1795-1810) : On the death of Gaurinath 
Purnananda Burha Gohain managed to .set up Kinaram, a successor 
of Gadadhar Singh, to the throne. Before doing that the Burha 
Gohain got the Bar Barua arrested and put him to death. The 
Bar Barua was the most powerful rival of Purnananda. Kinaram 
on ascending the throne took the Hindu name Kamalesvar and the 
Ahom name Suklingpha. 

Kamalesvar left the government of the country in the hands of 
the Burha Gohain Purnananda. Purnananda was undoubtedly the 
most energetic and capable man in the country. During the pre¬ 
vious reign Purnananda fought steadily in Rangpur and adjoining 
territories to resist the advance of the Moamarias, but the king did 
not put any confidence on him. Rather, the king deserted him and 
fled away to Gauhati along with, his sychophants. Now the new 
king supported him and so his position was secured. 

The first task of Purnananda Burha Gohain was to reorganize 
the kingdom. He first of all made a clean sweep of the officials 
who were opposed to him. He then devoted all 
by p'umaMnda efforts to the restoration of order throughout 

the country. With this aim in view he retained the 
standing army which was introduced at the close of the last reign. 
The treasury got depleted during the previous reign. To solve the 
problem of finance the Burha Gohain called upon the spiritual heads 
of the satras to contribute sums, ranging from four thousand rupees 
downwards, according to their means. 

Soon after the accession of Kamalesvar there was a serious 
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Rebellion of 
Har Datta 


Dafla rebellion 


uprising in Kamarup under the leadership of two brothers named 
Har Datta and Bir Datta. The rebel leaders were 
helped by the Rajas of Koch Bihar and Bijni. 

The rebel leaders raised a force of Hindustanis 
and Sikhs and declared independence. These merceneries were 
called Dumdumiyas or Dundiyas. Nearly the whole of north 
Gauhati fell into their hands, and some part of the south bank was 
also occupied by them. As the Burha Gohain was wholly em¬ 
ployed in the Upper Assam, he could not send any help to Kalia 
Bhomora, the Bar Phukan. The Bar Phukan on his own initiative 
raised a force of Hinudstanis to fight against the rebels. The 
Rajas of Beltala and Dimarua also helped him with local levies. 
The Bar Phukan with his troops crossed the river and defeated the 
rebels. The two brothers were eventually caught and put to death. 
For his commendable services Kalia Bhomora was given the title of 
Pratap Ballabh. 

In the same year i.e. 1795 a mixed body of Dallas and Moa- 
marias raised a standard of revolt on the north bank of the Brahma¬ 
putra. rrhey crossed the river to Silghat but at this 
place they were defeated by the newly raised 
regular army of the king and forced to go back to the north bank. 
They were ultimately reduced to submission by the Burha Gohain. 

In 1799 there was a fresh outbreak of the Moamarias at Beng- 
mara, headed by Bharati Raja. This Bharati Raja is probably 
identical with the Bharat Singli whom the Moa¬ 
marias installed as king at Rangpur in 1791, 
This rebellion was quickly suppressed and the leader was shot dead. 
After the failure of this rebellion, the Moamarias, for several years, 
did not give any trouble. 

We have seen that the Khamtis Ihad occupied Sadiya during 
Gourinath’s reign. Pumananda now took stem action against 
. them. In 1798 he attacked them and put to flight. 
from^SadiyT^" During the turmoil which prevailed during the 
Burmese war the Khamtis again occupied Sadiya. 
The British on their occupation of Assam found the Sadiya tract 
entirely under the Khamti control. 

Burha Gohain now made a bid to restore normalcy in the 
country. He induced the cultivators, who left cultivation during 
Moamaria rebellion, to return to their homes. He offered a free 
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pardon to those who fought on the side of the rebels. Many of the 
fugitive cultivators came back. 


A number of Moamarias who had taken refuge in Kachar and 
Jayantia territory refused to come back. The Ahom king asked the 
Kachari and Jayantia kings to send back their new 
l^^haries Moamaria subjects, but both the kings refused to 

comply with the request. On this issue a war 
l>roke out between the Ahoms and the Kacharis in 1803. Krishna 
Chandra at that time was the king of Kachar. In the first encoun¬ 
ter the Ahoms defeated a combined force of Kacharis and Moa¬ 
marias at Jamunamukh. The greater part of the present Nowgong 
district was then included in the Kachari kingdom. But in the 
second encounter, the Ahoms suffering a great defeat, retreated to 
Gauhati. In this encounter the Ahoms lost 540 men, besides many 
wounded and prisoners. On hearing of this defeat 
Burha Gohain sent reinforcement from the eastern 
districts. The Ahoms now defeated the Kacharis 
and the Moamarias in engagements at Nowgong, Raha, in the 
region at the junction of Kapili and Jamuna and at Davaka. The 
fugitive Moamarias lived in the tract round Dharampur between the 
Mikir hills and the Jamuna river. The Ahom soldiers sacked and 
destroyed the villages inhabited by them and forced them to 
disperse. 


War with he 
Kacharies 


After a short lull hostilities again broke out in 1805. This 
time a signal defeat was inflicted on the Kacharis and the Moa¬ 
marias. Great numbers were killed. With the defeat the Moa¬ 
marias lost heart. Many returned to their old homes, but some 
fled to Khaspur and the Jyantia parganas. 


The Ahom king wanted to get back the Moamaria fugitive 
from the Jayantia country, but the king's request was turned down 
by Ram Singh, as the Ahom king’s letters were not courteously 
worded. 


In the same year (1805) there was a fresh rising of the Moran 
Moamarias east of the Dibru river. The leader of the rebels was 
Sarbananda Singh. During this rebellion the Moa- 
Moamaria rising marias sent an agent to Burma to seek the aid of 
the Burmese. Here we see the shadow of the com¬ 
ing event. In pursuance of the appeal parties of ♦Burmese were sent 
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to Assam, but Burha Gohain’s men won them over and induced 
them to go back to their country. Burha Gohain then could easily 
defeat the rebels. In order to make reconciliation with the 
Moamarias he, instead of being severe, adopted a liberal policy. 
He gave the title Bara Senapati to the rebel chief and the latter 
agreed to collect revenues from his people and pay the same to the 
king’s treasury. 

About this time the Ahom king deposed Krishna Narayan, the 
Darrang Raja and placed his relative Sainudra Narayan in his place. 

The cause of his deposition was that he could not 
Krishna Narayan t>ack his subjects who had migrated to other 

territories and that he could not check the Bhutias 
who had occupied some portion of Ahom territories by transgress¬ 
ing the old boundaries. 

During the last five years of Kamalesvar’s reign there was 
peace in the kingdom. For this the credit was due to Pumananda 
Burha Gohain. He had suppressed all turbulent elements, and res¬ 
tored normalcy in the country by inducing people, who had left their 
homes and occupations, during the Moamaria rebellion to return 
and settle in their old homes. In 1810 Kamalesvar died of 
small-pox. 

Effects of Moamaria rebellions : 

Before we leave the history of the reign of Kamalesvar, some¬ 
thing may be said about the effects of the Moamaria rebellion which 
beginning in Lakshmi Singha’s reign lasted for more than 25 years. 
The rebellion proved disastrous to the Ahom monarchy from various 
points of view. 

First, during the rebellion the sufferings of the common people 
knew no limits, as frightful atrocities were then committed from the 
side of the rebels as well as the king’s side. 

Secondly, the rebellion dislocated the economic life of Assam. 
In disturbed areas the cultivators left cultivation either to flee away 
to safe places or to join the rebellion. 

Thirdly, the rebellion badly affected the prestige of the Ahom 
monarchy. During the rebellion the Ahom kings fled away from ' 
place to place. People could not have respect or regard for such 
coward kings. Moreover, during the rebellion, the rebels placed 
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men of low origin on the throne. Accession of such men to the 
throne lowered the prestige of monarchy. 

Fourthly, during this rebellion the aristocracy grew corrupt and 
greedy. With the collapse of administration the aristocrats behaved 
according to their sweet will. For their selfish motive they often 
quarrelled among themselves. 

Fifthly, the rebellion had its effect on the Ahom army. The 
Morans who were the pillars of the Ahom army joined the rebellion. 
The rebellion, no doubt was suppressed, but the Morans could no 
longer be faithful subjects of the Ahom kings. 

Lastly, the shadows of the coming events in Assam were cast 
during this rebellion. During the rebdlion the Burmese and the 
British first entered into Assam. The Burmese came being invited 
by the rebels, but being won over by Pumananda they went back to 
Burma without getting involved in Assam politics. Anyway, their 
appearance into Assam was significant. Equally significant was the 
coming of the British army. Being invited by the Ahom king 
Gaurinath the British sent an expedition the primary object of which 
was to expel the Barkandaj from Assam. But the expedition ulti¬ 
mately was engaged in suppressing the Moamaria rebellion. 

In performing this task the expedition advanced as far as Rang- 
pur. The British acquired first hand information regarding Assam 
during this expedition, and this knowledge was a primary factor that 
influenced their participation in the war against Burma. 

Causes of the failure of Moamaria rebellions : 

A question may be asked why did the Moamaria rebelllion fail? 
The main cause of their failure was that they were never well orga¬ 
nized. Actually they were a disorganized body scattered in different 
parts of the country under different rulers. That they were basically 
weak is evident from their failure to face a small organized British 
troops. 

Want of good leadership was another cause of their failure. 
None of the Moamaria leaders, Bangan, Ragha, Rama Kanta or 
Bharat Singh possessed the qualities of being a leader of ability or 
energy. 

Thirdly, the rebellion remained confined t^ certain sections of 
lower origin. People of high origin or high calibre did not feel any 
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urge to support the rebellion. The rebellion truly speaking was 
sectarian in character. 

Fourthly, Pumananda Burha Oohain’s tenacity was a factor 
which contributed to the rebel’s failure. Even in the darkest days 
he did not leave the Upper Assam, rather remaining in the Upper 
Assam he fought with bull-dog tenacity and resisted the advance of 
the rebels. 

Lastly, we may refer to the British help, and it undoubtedly 
was the most important cause of the failure of the Moamarias. 
When the British came, the rebels were in actual possession of 
Rangpur, the capital. It is difficult to say if without the British 
help it would have been possible for the Ahoms to recover the 
Upper Assam from the hands of the rebels. 


MODEL QUESTIONS 

1. What were the causes of the Moamaria rebellion? Whom 
do you consider to be most responsible for this rebellion? 

2. Describe the part played by the British in the Moamaria 
rebellion. 

3. Briefly narrate the history of the Moamaria rebellion. 

4. What were the effects of the Moamaria rebellion? 

5. Why did the Moamaria rebellion fail? 

6. Describe the main events of Kamalesvar Singha’s reign. 


H»A.—9 



Chapter XIII 

THE BURMESE WAR AND THE ANNEXATION OF 
ASSAM TO THE EAST INDIA COMPANY 


On the death of Kamalesvar Singha (1810) Purnanda Burha 
Gohain nominated his brother Chandrakanla as his successor to the 
throne. Chandra Kanta being a minor, the administration remained 
under the control of Burha Gohain. At this stage the Bar Phukan 
suggested that to avoid internal troubles Assam should be made a 
tributory to the British Government, but the suggestion was turned 
down by other nobles. 


Satram 


As Chandra Kanta grew up, he began to resent the influence of 
the Burha Gohain. He then made friendship with one Satram, son 
of Ahom soothsayer. Because of intimacy with 
the king Satram became more and more insolent 
in his dealings with the nobles. At last, to obtain supreme power 
he made a conspiracy to assassinate the Burha Gohain. When the 
plot was discovered the associates of Satram were put to death and 
Satram was banished to Namrup where he was killed by the Nagas. 

On the death of Kalia Bhomora Badan Chandra, son of Hara- 
nath Senapati, was made the Bar Phukan. Badan Chandra was 
haughty, arrogant, and oppressive. From the very 
beginning he was hostile to Pumananda, a Burha 
Gohain. Satram made him believe that Pumananda was his arch¬ 
enemy. Badan Chandra, on his appointment as Bar Phukan, began 
to oppress people. His conduct became so unbearable that the 
Burha Gohain made up his mind to arrest him. On coming to 
know of this Badan Chandra fled away to Calcutta. There he inter¬ 
viewed the Governor-General and complained to him that in the 
Ahom kingdom all powers were usurped by Pumananda Bar Gohain. 
He solicited a contingent of troops to restore King Cliandra Kanta 
Singha to power and influence. But the Governor-General refused 
to accede to Badan Chandra’s request. 


Badan Chandra 


Being disappointed Badan Chandra then proceeded to Burma 
and mads similar requests to the Burmese King Bodawapaya. Burma 
was then very powerful and King Bodawapaya was very ambitious. 
He had a scheme to conquer China and India. He therefore readily 
welcomed the scheme of Badan Chandra. 
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First Burmese attack. 1817 : In 1817 the Burmese king sent an 
army of seven thousand men to attack Assam. Badan Chandra 
accompanied the army. When this army reached Namrup, it came 
face to face with an Ahom army which was sent by the Burha 
Gohain. In the battle that was fought at Ghiladhari the Ahoms 
were defeated. It was the beginning of a drama which finally came 
to an end by the treaty of Yandaboo in 1826. The battle of Ghila¬ 
dhari was the last political act in the life of Purananda Burha 
Gohain. Immediately after this battle he breathed his last. 

Estimate of Purnanada Burha Gohain • Pumanand Burha 
Gohain, son of Ghanashyam Burha Gohain, is one of the most 
remarkable figures of Ahom histoiy. Appointed in 1784 he conti¬ 
nued to hold this post till 1817. Purnananda was the Burha Gohain 
during the stormiest periods of Assam history. 

He came to this office in the midst of the Moamaria rebellion. 
He gave the sound advice to king Gaurinath to make a compromise 
with the Moamarias but his advice was not accepted and the Ahoms 
had to pay heavily for it. As the king decided to fight, Purnananda 
fought most heroically, and actually from 1786 till the arrival of the 
British army in 1794 he successfully resisted the advance of the 
rebels in Upper Assam. 

At the end of the rebellion Purnananda devoted himself to the 
task of the restoration of normalcy in the country. He then with 
a very strong hand suppressed disorder and anarchy. Many mis¬ 
understood him and thought that he misused his power. Conspi¬ 
racies were even, made to murder him which, however, proved 
abortive. 

During Kamalesvar Singha’s reign Purnananda was the real 
ruler of the country. He then suppressed the sporadic Moamaria 
rebellions, curbed the turbulence of the hill tribes and continued his 
work of reforms. 

On Kamalesvar Singha’s death Purnananda put his minor 
brother Chandra Kanta on the throne. Many then accused him on 
the ground that he was usurping royal power. But Purnananda had 
no intention to lower the prestige of the king. It is evident from 
the fact that he took the boy-king round to the important localities 
to instil in the minds of the people respect for Ahom monarchy. 

Though Assam was passing thrdu^ unhappy days Purnananda 
rejected the suggestion offered by the Bar Phukan Kolia Bhomdra 
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to the effect that Assam should become a tributory of the British 
government. 

Strong rule of Pumananda was not liked by men like Satram 
and Bar Phukan Badan Chandra. It was at the latter’s instigation 
the Burmese first invaded Assam in 1817. Pumananda was deter¬ 
mined to fight against the invaders, and he actually fought the first 
battle against them at Ghiladhari. It was at this juncture Pumananda 
died. His death at this critical moment was a great loss to the 
Ahoms. 

On Puraananda’s death his son Ruchinath was made the Burha 
Gohain. Ruchinath’s attempt to resist the advance of the Burmese 
army failed. The army sent by him was defeated 
Birha”Goh^n°'”^* Kathalbari. The Burmese then began to advance 
burning and pillaging the villages. At this stage 
Ruchinath came to realize that King Chandra Kanta was hostile to 
him, and that he (king) was willing to sacrifice him in order to con¬ 
ciliate Badan Chandra and the Burmese invaders. Apprehending 
danger he then fled away to GauhatL 

The Burmese advancing further occupied Jorhat They made 
friendly overtures to Chandra Kanta aud retained him as the king. 

They formally reinstated Badan Chandra as the 
SrlSr* Bar Phukan. Chandra Kanta offered Hemo Aideo, 

sister of Brojesvar, as a present to the Burmese 
harem and paid an indemnity to the Burmese. The Burmese, being 
happy, peacefully retired to their kingdom. 

Badan Chandra was now in possession of the supreme executive 
power. He began to wreck vengeance upon his old enemies. He 
robbed the house of Pumananda Burha Gohain and confiscated his. 

belongings. The misdeeds of Badan Chandra grew 
kUleT unbearable. The queen-mother who was a great 

supporter, entered into an intrigue with the Bar 
Barua and Bar Gohain, as a result of which Badan Chandra was 
killed by Rup Singh Subedar and Rahaman Khan Jaraadar. 

Burha Gohain Ruchinath, who had fled away to Gauhad ott 
the advance of the Burmese towards Jorhat, continued to stay 
there. On the death of Badan Chandra he was invited to return to 
Jorhat. But his relation with Oiandra Kanta had grown too strained 
and reconciliation between them was no longer possible. Ruchinath, 
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now had a new design. He persuaded one Brajanath, a great 
grand-son of Rajesvar Singha, to be a candidate tor 
back'to^Jorha™^* throne and then proceeded to Jorhat with a 
force of mercenaries. Chandra Kanta. out of feat, 
fled to Rangpur, and the resistance offered by his supporters was 
easily repulsed. Burha Gohain entered into Jorhat and declared 
Brajanath king. But Brajanath was found ineligible for the throne, 
as he suffered from mutilation. His son Purandar 
ma'd °kfn Singha was then (1818) made king. Chandra 

Kanta was seized and his right ear was mutilated 
in order to disqualify him for the throne again. 


Second Burmese attack (1819) The news of the murder of 
Badan Chandra and the removal of Chandra Kanta from the throne 
reached the Burmese court in due time. The 
re'Jnstated^arking Burmese king regarded these as great impertinence 
on the part of Purandar Singha and his supporters. 
He despatched a fresh army under a general named Alamingi. Tn 
the first encounter that took place in February, 1819 the Ahoms 
were defeated. At this Purandar Singha and his supporters fled 
away to Gauhati. The Burmese then triumphantly entered into 
Jorhat and installed Chandra Kanta on the throne. 


Chandra Kanta was a king only in name, the real authority was 
exercised by the Burmese commanders. Not finding the persons 
responsible for the humiliation of Chandra Kanta. the Burmese 
committed untold atrocities on all people who were suspected to be 
supporters of Purandar Singha and Ruchinath. The Burmese sent 
Purandar and troops to Gauhati to capture Purandar Singha, 

Ruchinath seek who then out of fear fled away to the British occu- 
shelter in Bengal territory Rangpur. Burha Gohain made a 

determined effort to save Gauhati, but being unsuccessful, he too 
was obliged to take shelter in British territory. Having thus estab¬ 
lished the Burmese authority in Assam Alamingi left Assam in 
April 1819, leaving Mingjmaha Tilwa in charge. 


In May 1819, died the Burmese king Bodawpaya and he was 
succeeded to the throne by his grandson Bagyidaw. Sb strongly 
were the Burmese entrenched in Assam, that in January 1820 
Minglmaha Tilwa also left for Ava leaving Assam affairs in charge 
of iPatalang Senapati. At the time of Tilwa’s departure the Burmese 
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troops in Assam consisted of 1,000 men only. In the beginning of 
1821 the number came down to 100. So demoralized were the 
Ahoms then that the Burmese did not apprehend any trouble from 
that side. Burmese oppression had completely cowed the spirit of 
the Ahoms. 

But the high-handedness of the Burmese became unbearble to 
Chandra Kanta. He now tried to shake off the yoke of the king of 
Burma. With this aim in view he started the construction of forts 
near Joypur which lay in the route of the Burmese march to Assam. 
He also adopted measures to undo the effects of the Burmese 
ravages. 


Third attack, 1821 : The news of the activities of Chandra 
Kanta reached the ears of the new Burmese king. He then sent^ 
(Feb. 1821) a fresh army to Assam under Mingimaha Tilwa. When 
the troops reached Joypur, there was a skirmish between the Bur> 
mans and the Ahoms, and the latter being defeated deserted from 
that place. On hearing of the defeat of his forces Chandra Kanta* 
being panic-striken, left the capital and fled down to Gauhati (March* 
1821). From there in Sept., 1821 he took shelter in the British 
territory. Tilwa was now the master of the whole of the Brahma¬ 
putra Valley. The Burmese then set up another prince named 
Jogesvar Singha to the throne. 


Burmese 

oppression 


The Burmese committed unbearable atrocities on the people of 
Assam. Thousands were killed by tJiem and thousands carried 
away as slaves. They tortured the people in the 
most barbarous way. To make matters worse 

bands of native robbers wandered about the 
country disguised as Burmese, and depredations committed by them 
were even worse than those of the invaders themselves. The hill 
tribes also took advantage of the chaotic conditions and plundered 
the people. 


Returning to the history of the Bunnese attack we find both the 
fugitive princes, Purandar Singha and Chandra Kanta, raised troops, 
the first from the duars which were then in Bhutan and the latter 
from Bengal and attacked the Burmese in Assam. More frequent 
were the attacks made by Chandra Kanta. In January, 1822 he suc¬ 
ceeded in reoccupying Gauhati. Purandar’s troops hatassed the 
Burmese posted in the north bank of the Brahmaputra. 
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Fourth attack, 1822 • When the Burmese king heard of the 
reverses of the Burmese in Assam, he deputed Mingimaha Bandula, 
ihe greatest of the Burmese Generals, with an army of 20,000 fight¬ 
ing men. Bandula arrived at Rangpur on April 1822. In June, he 

Battle of Maha Chandra Kama's forces at Mahagarh. In 

garh ' engagement that followed Chandra Kanta dis¬ 

played distinguished bravery but finally being de¬ 
feated he fled away to Bengal. In this battle he lost fifteen hundred 
men. The Burmese warned the British that if protection was given 
to the fugitive princes, they would attack the Company’s territories. 
At this the British posted more men on the frontier and sent intima¬ 
tion to the Burmese that they could attack British territories at their 
certain peril. Anyway the Burmese had obtained complete mastery 
of Assam, and in June 1822 Mingimaha Tilwa was declared Raja of 
Assam. Jogesvar also remained as a nominal Raja. 

The Burmese repeatedly asked the British to extradite the 
Ahom princes, but every time the Bunnese request was turned down. 
It should be mentioned here that along with the Ahom princes many 
Ahom officials had left Assam and were living as refugees in Bengal. 
Burha Gohain Ruchinath was also a refugee and he was kept con¬ 
fined as a state prisoner at Rangpur. The Burmese ultimately could 
induce Chandra Kanta to return giving him the hope of restoration 
to the throne. But when he surrendered in February, 1823, he was 
kept confined at Rangpur. 


The success of the Burmese in Assam elated them. They now 
made a plan to bring all the small kingdoms of eastern India under 
their control. To achieve this object they were even ready to fight 
with the British. Towards the end of 1822 Mingimaha Bandula 
left Assam to make preparations for fresh conquest. In Sept. 1823 
Tilwa also left Assam. Assam was then left in charge of Mingimaha 
Nund Kroden. 


The events leading to the out-break of the first Burmese war 
were the following. The Burmese had occupied Manipur in 1819. 

Between 1817 and 1822 the Burmese had gained 
mastery over the Brahmaputra Valley. 
War In Sept. 1823 the Burmese advancing from Arakan 

occupied the island of Shahpuri which was a British 
possession. In January 1824 the Burmese made some British naval 
men captives, though they were soon released. In the same month 
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the Burmese attacked Kachar and came very near Sylhet frontier. 
Here they were resisted by the British though there w/is yet no for¬ 
mal declaration of war. By the end of February 1824 Kachar was 
relieved of the presence of the enemy. The invading Burmese troops 
retreated to Nowgong and Manipur. 

By this time the British were convinced that a war had become 
inevitable to curb the acts of aggression of the Burmese. They had 
threatened British territories from three directions—Chittagong from 
Arakan side, Sylhet through Kachar and Goalpara from Kamnip 
side. It was on the 5th March 1824 the British declared war against 
the Burmese. Before wc go to describe the events of the war let us 
make a critical analysis of the causes of this war. 

Causes of the First Burmese War : There is a common notion 
that Badan Chandra’s machinations led to the Burmese attack on 
Assam and this ultimately turned into a war bet- 
fe^ponsnlifity British and the Burmese. But to put the 
entire blame on Badan Chandra is to oversimplify 
the issue. Actually, apart from Badan Chandra’s machinations 
there were other factors which were not less important in bringing 
about the first Burmese war. 

One such factor was the deplorable condition of the Ahom king¬ 
dom since the middle of the 18th century. The deplorable condition 
was evident from the weakness of rulers, greediness 
thfifA^oms^” nobles, sectarian animosity leading to civil 

strife, and the degeneration of the Ahoms as a rul¬ 
ing race. Such deplorable conditions were bound to provoke the 
imperialistic greed of a powerful neighbour like that of Burma. 

Had Burma been weak in the 19th century possibly there would 
have been no Burmese war. But under A-laung-pa-ya (1752-1760) 
and his successors Burma had grown very powerful. The spirit of 
Burmese aggrandisement became more dominant when Bodawpaya 
ascended the throne in 1782. In 1784 he conquered Arakan, and 
since then he came into conflict from time to time 
p with the British in Chittagong side. In 1813 there 

was a rumour that the Burmese were making active 
preparations for the invasion of British India. 'Qms the shadows of 
the coming Burmese war became visible during the reign of Bodaw- 
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paya. The same spirit of aggrandisement continued during the reign 
of Bagyidaw, the successor of Bodawpaya and that was why during 
his reign the Burmese conquered Assam. The conquest of Assam 
did not satisfy their imperialistic greed and this made a war with the 
British inevitable. 


In this connection a few words should be said regarding the Bri¬ 
tish responsibility for the war. It was the British imperial policy in 
India which made the Burmese to conquer Assam 
policy^ and to go for the conquest of the neighbouring 

native kingdoms such as Manipur, Kachar and 
Jayantia. The Burmese feared that the British would sooner or 
later conquer eastern India. This apprehension of the Burmese was 
not wholly baseless. 


Events of the War : After the outbreak of the war the main 
centre of operations was the western front. 

On the western frontier of the Ahom kingdom the Burmese had 
assembled an army and threatened Goalpara. On 
the 13 th March the British army moved forward 
with the object of expelling the Burmese from the 
Brahmaputra Valley. On 28th March, '1824, it 
reached Gauhati. The Burmese attempt to resist 
the British advance proved abortive and so they 
retired to Mara-Mukh in Upper Assam. 


War inBrahmapu. 
tra Valley 


British occupy 
Gauhati 


At Gauhati the British made a long halt, as they had no infor¬ 
mation regarding the condition of roads, possibility of obtaining sup¬ 
plies and the attitude of the native people. Moreover, rains had set 
in. For the whole rainy season the British halted at Gauhati, The 
only advance during this period was made by 
David Scott. With troops from Cachar he advanced 
to Nowgong and occupied not only the town of 
Nowgong but also Roha and Koliabar, He then marched to Gau¬ 
hati leaving his escort to diold the town of Nowgong but failed. 
They ultimately retreated from Nowgong committing indescribable 
atrocities on the people of the locality. 

When the rains were over, arrangements were made for a fresh 
advance of the British troops. Now they proceeded by river. 
Early in January, 1825. Mara-Mukh was occupied. The Burmese 
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conceatrated troops at Jorhat; but here, because of internal disputes, 
they failed to take a stand. Then setting fire to thejr stockade they 
fell back upon the capital at Rangpur. In January 1825, the British 

T u . troops reached Jorhat and from there they attacked 
Occupy Jorhat _ ^ ^ i ^ 

Rangpur. In two engagements the Burmese suffer¬ 
ed severe reverses and this so much dispirited them that they nego¬ 
tiated terms following which they evacuated the 
Fa 1 o angpur gj-^hj^aputra Valley, The fall of Rangpur practi¬ 
cally completed the conquest of Assam. 

The British then turned towards the Singphos who were creating 
havoc in the north-eastern region. In May, 1825 a fresh body of 
Burmese troops appeared on the Patkai. The Sing- 
Burmese'^^ * ^ phos at once made common cause with them. But 
they were soon defeated. The Burmese made their 
final exit from Assam and the Singphos, when their villages were 
destroyed, made submission. 


Mention should be made here of the operations which were 
renewed in Cachar in June, 1824. Wc have seen above that the first 
Burmese attack on Cachar was repulsed in Feb. 
j^^Calcha 1824. Taking advantage of the withdrawal of Bri¬ 

tish troops for being engaged in the Brahmaputra 
Valley, the Burmese again attacked Cachar from Manipur and estab¬ 
lished stockades in the northern bank of the river (June, 1824). The 
British remained in the defensive until the close of the rains. The 


Burmese aggression in this side had lost its force, 
as the Brahmaputra Valley was now the main 
theatre of the war. In Oct. 1824, the Burmese 
left Cachar and retreated to Manipur. 


Burmese leave 
Cachar 


Gambhir Singh, a Manipuri Prince, who was ruling in South 
Cachar at the time of the Burmese invasion, had all along stood by 
the side of the British with his Manipuri and 
occupierMa^pur Cachari troops. When the Burmese finally retreated 
from Cachar, Gambhir Singh with his troops ad¬ 
vanced towards Manipur. The British provided him with arms. In 
December, 1825, he occupied Manipur expelling the Burmese from 
that country. 


In January, 1825, the British started operation against Bunna. 

In April, 1825 the capital of Arakan was captured and by the 
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end of this month the whole of the country was occupied. The 

Attack on Burma advanced further and came very near Ran¬ 

goon. Rangoon and the valley of the Irrawady 
now became the main theatre of the war. An expedition was also 
sent by sea under Sir Campbell, which in May. 1825, occupied 

Fall of Rangoon unopposed. This development compelled 

the Burmese Government to recall troops from 
Assam. In the engagements that took place in Burma Mingiraaha 
Tilwar, ex-governor of Assam, was captured. In April, 1825, 

^ Mahabandula himself was killed when he tried to 

Mahabandula resist the advance of the British army towards north 
from Rangoon The British army continued march 
and occupied Prome in Sept. 1825. In Dec., 1825 the British army 
resumed advance on Ava, the capital. 

On 26th Dec., 1825, the Burmese offered terms for the termina¬ 
tion of hostilities. After prolonged negotiations. 


Treaty of Yandabo 
Yandabo. 


the treaty was signed in Teb., 24, 1826, at 


The terms of the treaty were: 

(a) The Burmese were to pay rupees one crorc as indemnity. 

(b) The king of Burma renounced all claims upon, and agreed 
to abstain from all interference with, the principality of Assam and 
its dependencies. 

Terms of the interfere with the contiguous states 

treaty Cachar and Jayantia. 

(d) Gambhir Singh was to be recognized as the 
Raja of Manipur. 

(e) The Burmese king ceded to the British the conquered pro¬ 
vinces of Arakan, Yeh. Tavoy, Mergni and Tenassirim. 

Effects: One important effect of the Burmese War was the 
annexation of Assam to the British dominion. An attempt was 
made to restore Upper Assam to the Ahom ruling dynasty but it 
was not successful. With the establishment of British rule, peace, 
order and tranquillity came back to Assam. 

Secondly, Assam politically now became an integral part of 
India, and the period of her political isolation came to an end. 
Under British administration there was quick transformation of 
Assam in every sphere of life. 
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Thirdly, with the annexation of Assam the importance of north¬ 
east frontier increased. Till the annexation by the British the im¬ 
pact of the north-east frontier was not felt in the pofitics of India. 
Whatever impact it had, it remained confined to Assam and adjoin¬ 
ing principalities. 

Fourthly, during this war indescribable atrocities were perpe¬ 
trated by the Burmese on the local people. Thousands were killed 
and maimed, and thousands were taken as slaves. Moreover, 
thousands out of fear fled away to hills and neighbouring kingdoms. 
Truly speaking, Assam, particularly Nowgong, became depopulated 
as a result of the Burmese War. 

Fifthly, the Burmese invasion created a situation which ulti¬ 
mately led to the annexation of Cachar and Jayantia to the British 
dominion. 

Sixthly, as a result of this invasion Manipur became a British 
protectorate. Gambhir Singh, Raja of South Cachar, also stood by 
the side of the British with his Manipuri and Cachari troops during 
the Burmese War, and it was with British help he ousted the Burmese 
from Manipur and secured the throne of this country for himself. 

Seventhly, as a result of this War the British occupied some 
provinces of Lower Burma. The British thus found a footing in 
Burma and its logical culmination was the conquest of the whole of 
Burma. 

Lastly, during this War great discontent was created among the 
Indian Sepoys as they were forced to go to Burma by sea. Sea 
voyage, according to Hindu Caste rules, was then prohibited. Dur¬ 
ing the mutiny the rebel leaders exploited the sentiment of the 
Sepoys stating that the British were out to destroy the caste of the 
Hindus. 

Causes of the downfall of the Ahoms : 

The Ahoms had ruled over Assam for 600 years. It is some¬ 
thing unusual for one particular line to rule for such a long period. 
But however long the rule of a particular dynasty or line may be, it 
can never be perpetual. Its ultimate fall is inevitable. Judged 
from this point of view we are not surprised to see the fall of the 
Ahoms. Though the fall of a ruling dynasty is inevitable, yet on 
critical analysis causes may be found out whic^^^ hasten its fall. It 
is also not difficult to trace the causes of the fall of the Ahoms. 
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One important cause of the fall of the Ahoms was the weakness- 
and worthlessness of rulers who ascended the throne since the. 
middle of the 18th century. None of the kings who ruled from 
1744 to 1826—^Pramatta Singha, Rajeswar Singha, Lakshmi Singha* 
Gaurinath Singha, Kamalesvar Singha and Chandrakanta—had the 
ability or energy to rule effectively and maintain the integrity of the 
kingdom. 

The climate of Assam was a potent cause of the fall of the 
Ahoms. The Ahoms when entered into Assam from the Shan 
country were physically strong and vigorous. But the moisturous 
climate of Assam adversely affected their health, and made them 
indolent and lazy. As the ruling race the Ahoms lived in luxury 
and extravagance. That also destroyed their vigour and their capa¬ 
city to bear hardship. The gradual Hinduization of the Ahoms 
also affected them adversely. With Hinduization their food habits 
changed. They now began to take less nourishing diet which killed 
their martial spirit. 

The religious policy of the Ahom rulers was a very important 
cause of the fall of the Ahoms. It was their narrow religious policy 
which gave rise of the Moamaria rebellion, and this long-continued 
rebellion ate up the vitality of the ruling authority. 

The nobles and the officials formed the steel frame of the Ahom 
kingdom. The steel frame remained intact so long there were 
strong and capable rulers. Under weak and inefficient rulers the 
nobles and officials grew turbulent, greedy, power-loving. They 
then constantly began to quarrel among themselves. Decline in the 
character and conduct of the nobles and the officials proved one of 
the major causes of the fall of the Ahoms. It was quarrel with the 
Burha Gohain which prompted Bar Phukan to instigate the Burmese 
to attack Assam. 

The Ahom army was based on the Paik system. Such an army 
might prove efficient in the first few centuries of the Ahom rule, but 
with the advent of modem times this army was found unsuitable. 
With the change of time, the Ahoms should have changed the pat¬ 
tern of their army. 

The immediate cause of the fall of the Ahoms was the Burmese 
invasion. Truly speaking, for many years before the Burmese War 
the Ahoms were failing to justify their existence. In the absence- 
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of the Burmese War the Ahom rule might linger on for some years 
but that would have been like the lingering of life of a patient whose 
death was inevitable. The Burmese War just hastened the death of 
the dying Ahom monarchy. 


MODEL QUESTIONS 

1. Give an estimate of the achievements of Purnananda Burha 
Gohain. 

2. What were the causes of the First Burmese War? 

3. Describe the circumstances leading to the First Burmese 
War. 

4. What were the effects of the First Burmese War? 

5. What were the causes of the dov^nfall of the Ahoms? 

6. Write notes on: Badan Bar Phukan, Battle of Mahagarh, 
Treaty of Yandabo. 



Chapter XIV 

TRIBAL POLICY OF THE AHOMS 

The Ahom rulers’ one primary function was to check the 
inroads of the various tribes, such as tlie Bhutias, Akas, Dallas, 
Miris, Mismis, Singphos and Nagas. There were two main reasons 
behind the inroads of the tribal people. One reason was their 
natural ferocity, and the second reason was their necessity to pro¬ 
cure some of their essential commodities. The tribal people fought 
with primitive weapons which were effective in close-range fights. 

The Ahoms fought with match-locks and guns. The basic 
Ahom policy towards the tribes waj one of conciliation. If 
conciliation failed, they used force to break the power of 
the turbulent tribes. The Ahom rulers had the practical sense to 
understand that it would never be possible to subjugate the tribes 
completely and occupy their territories. They therefore never tried 
for annexation of tribal lands. The astute politician Ata Bura- 
gohain rightly said, “The Dafla miscreants can be captured only if 
an elephant can enter into a rat-hole.” Some of the rash Ahom 
generals tried to enter into tribal territory but the results were 
disastrous. 

The brunt of tribal attacks fell upon the inhabitants of the 
tracts lying between the foot of the hills and the extremities of the 
plains. Shortage of labour was also a cause of tribal inroads. They 
captured people from plains and took them away to be employed 
as slaves. We will refer here to some instances of the use of force 
by the Ahoms to curb the power of the turbulent tribes. It is to 
be remembered that the tribal people always gave provocations by 
raiding into Ahom territories. 

During Pratap Singh’s reign two expeditions were sent against 
the Daflas and the Daflas were made to submit. King Jayadhvaj 
Singh sent two expeditions -against the Nagas and made them make 
submission. During Chakradhvaj’s reign Bar Barua led an expedi¬ 
tion against the Daflas who raided a village. But this expedition 
failed to achieve its end. King Gadadhar Singh was a tough man. 
He ruthlessly punished the Miris and tlje Nagas who plundered his 
subjects. Gadadhar Singh constructed embankments and forts as 
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measures of security against tribal attack. The Daflas, who were 
never properly subdued, committed several raids during the reign of 
Rajesvar Singh. As a punishment, forts were erected along the 
frontier, and the Daflas were prohibited from entering the plains. 
The blockade had the desired effect but the Dafla power was not 
completely curbed. Finally a settlement was made and Daflas were 
permitted to levy yearly, from each family living in the foot-hills, a 
pura of paddy and three hundred and twenty cowries, on condition 
of their refraining from other acts of aggression. But the Daflas 
were not tamed. During Kamalesvar Singh’s reign, they joining 
hands with the Moamarias, raised the standard of revolt. Purnananda 
Burha Gohain, however, reduced the Daflas to submission. During 
the reign of the same king, Purnananda Burha Gohain had to curb 
the power of the Singphos and Khamtis in Sadiya. During this dis¬ 
turbance the Khamtis were helped by the Abors and the Miris. 
After Kamalesvar’s reign (1795-1810) the Ahoms got involved in 
affairs with the Burmese and we do not hear any more of tribal 
aggression. 

The Ahom rulers appointed some officers in the frontiers to 
keep watch on the tribal people. Thus the Sadiya Khowa Gohain 
kept watch on the Abars, Miris, and Mismis; the Salal Gohain on 
the Akas and Daflas; the Marangi Khowa Gohain on the Kacharies 
and Mikirs; and the Jagiolia Gohain and Kajalimukhia Gohain on 
the Jayantias. 

Now we will discuss as to bow the Ahom rulers tried to conci¬ 
liate the tribes. So far as the Bhutiyas were concerned the Ahoms 
tried to conciliate them by making over the Duars of Kamrup and 
Darrang to Bhutan. These Duars connected Bhutan with Assam, 
and these were normally the property of the Ahom Government. 
The Ahom rulers made over these Duars in consideration of an 
annual tribute. A formal embassy was sent to Bhutan in 1802 to 
adjust the mutual relations between the two kingdoms. 

Another method to conciliate the tribes was the grant of the 
right to levy posa or tribute in certain villages along the foot of the 
hills. This right was granted to Bhutias, Akas, and Daflas. In 
case of every tribe the posa was clearly defined. Thus to one Aka 
tribe was permitted to levy from every houte ‘one portion of a 
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female dress, one bundle of cotton thread and one cotton handker¬ 
chief. 

So far as the Nagas were concerned, those near the frontier 
paid annual tribute to the kings and in return they obtained grants 
of land in the plains adjoining the hills. Such lands were known 
as Naga Khats. Nagas were sometimes given the right to fish in 
tanks in the plains in the neighbourhood of the Naga hills. When 
peaceful relations prevailed the Nagas carried on considerable trade 
in cotton and their other produce. They exchanged their product 
for salt and rice. But in spite of the best efforts to maintain good 
relations with the Nagas, Naga trouble was something chronic. It 
is because of all the tribes the Nagas are most desperate and daring 
in nature. 

In conclusion we may say that the Ahom tribal policy, under 
the circumstances prevailing then, was quite judicious. The rulers 
were stem in dealing with the tribes when they indulged in loot and 
plunder. They could understand that a soft or mild policy would, 
instead of pacifying them, encourage them to extend their aggressive 
operations in the plain lands. But the Ahom rulers had the practi¬ 
cal sense to understand that mere sternness was not enough to keep 
the tribes quiet. They were ready to mitigate the genuine causes of 
their distress. Moreover, it should be said to the credit of the Ahom 
rulers that they were conscious of the limitations of their power, and 
so they did never try to conquer and occupy the tribal territories. 


MODEL QUESTION 

1. Describe the tribal policy of the Ahom rulers. 


H .\.—10 



Ministers 


Chapter XV 

SOCIAL AND CULTURAL CONDITIONS DURING THE 

AHOM PERIOD 

Administration : The Ahoms ruled over Assam for about 600 
years. Certainly one cause of this long rule was the soundness of 
their administrative system. 

The Ahoms had a monarchical form of Government. In the 
early stage kingship was hereditary, but gradually there were devia¬ 
tion from this system. Instead of the eldest son a 
king began to be succeeded by his brothers. In 
the declining condition kings were made by the powerful ministers. 
A prince who suffered from mutiliation v/as ineligible for the throne. 

The king was assisted by three ministers. They were Burha 
Gohain, Bar Gohain, and Barpatra Gohain. They were strictly 
speaking advisers of the king, but when the kings 
were weak they virtually ruled. In times of chaos 
they would make and unmake kings. The office of the Gohains was 
confined to specific families. The three Gohains alone were entitled 
to the use of the appellation Dangaria, Of the three the Burha 
Gohain usually acted as the Prime Minister. To each of the three 
Gohains was allotcd territories, and over these territories they exer¬ 
cised independent rights of sovereignty. 

When the dominions of the Ahoms extended officers with new 
responsibities were appointed. Of these the most important were 
the Bar Barua and the Bar Phukan. The Bar 
Barua was the head of the executive and the judi¬ 
ciary. As the head of the executive his function was to secure the 
execution of the orders of the king and the Gohains. His jurisdic¬ 
tion extended from Sadiya to Koliabar excluding the territories 
which lay under the three Gohains. 

The Bar Phukan was the Viceroy of the whole tract which lay 
to the west of Koliabar with headquarters at Gauhati. He conduc¬ 
ted political relations with Bengal, Bhutan and the 
chieftains of the Assam passes, and he had to face 
the first brunt of attack from the west. 

The three Gohains, the Bar Barua and the Bar Phukan were 
known under the collective name of Patra-mai^tri. The Bar Barua 


Bar Barua 


Bar Phukan 
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and the Bar Phukan were appointed from members of specified 
families. 

There were numerous other officials who were graded according 
to their rank and status. To all higher posts involving military ser¬ 
vice, only Ahoras were appointed. Non-Ahom natives of higher 
classes were eligible only for those high posts which did not involve 
military service. 

Of officials who came next in rank to the Patra-Mantri were the 
Phukans. Then came the Baruas and the Raj-kowas. There was 
also a number of Katakis, Kakatis and Dalais. The Katakis carried 
messages to foreign states, the Kakatis were writers, and the Dalais 
expounded the Jyotish shastras. 


In the Ahom kingdom the whole adult male population were 
liable to render service to the state as a labourer and soldier. In 

this capacity they were known as paiks. Four 
I Ic s 

paiks constituted a squad known as a ‘got’. In 
time of war the paiks fought as soldiers; in time of peace the paiks 
were employed on public works. 


In 1609 Mamai-tamuli Bar Barua, under the direction of the 
king Pratap Singha, organized the paiks into Khcls. Khels were of 
different grades. The smallest unit consisting of 
20 paiks was placed under an officer called a Bora; 
a hundred under a Saikia; a thousand under a Hazarika; three 
thousand under a Raj-Khowa or a Barua, and six thousand under a 
Phukan. Khels were organized cither on territorial or occupational 
basis. 


According to the laws of the country, the land and the subjects 
were equally the property of the State. Therefore not only lands 
and houses, but the cultivators were also assessed. It was from the 
assessment of tax on cultivators the paik system originated. The 
taxes on land and cultivators were not paid in tax; these were paid 
Revenue through services. Other sources of revenue were 

hearth-tax and hoe-tax, taxes on elephants, timbers 
and mines. Another source of income was the gold washed from 
the sands of the Brahmaputra. As most of the taxes were paid 
either in services or in kind, actual sum collected in cash was small. 
The currency of Assam consisted of gold and silver coins, conch 
shells or cowries. Copper coins were not current in Assam. 
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The highest judicial authority was the king. Next to him were 
the Bar Barua and the Bar Phukan. They were chief judicial, aut ho- 


Judiciary 


rities in their respective provinces. In each province there vv:ie 
subordinate courts. The judge of each court Vva\ 
assisted by a number of assessors by whose opinion 
he was usually guided, fn civil matters in earlier stage the judge 
decided according to the local custom and his own standard of right 
Of wrong. In later times the Hindu law was generally followed. 
The criminal code was extremely severe. 

The strategic frontiers of the Ahom kingdom were placed iii 
charge of high-ranking wardens. They were Sadiyakhowa Gohain, 
the Solal Gohain, the Marangikhowa Gohain, the 
Front.er offi.idh Gohain and the Kajalimukia Gohain. They 

were always recruited from the families of the three Gohains. 

There were many feudatory states within the kingdom, such as, 
Darrang, Rani, Betola, Luki, Barduar, Bholagaon, Mairapur, Pantan, 
Bangaon, Bagaduar, Dimarua, Neli, Gobha, Sahari, Dandua, Panbari, 
Dhing, Salmara etc. The chiefs of these vassal 
Feudatory chiefs furnished a stipulated number of paiks to 

work on the king’s account. If paiks were not furnished cash 
money was paid. In case of war the vassal Raja was expected to 
lake the field at the head of his contingent of paiks. 


Social comlitUms: The Ahoms from the very beginning were 
very liberal in their social outlook. Of course circumstances also 
forced them to be liberal. Ahoms who came with Sukapha were 
few in number. So they were compelled to increase their number 
by marrying from non-Ahom tribes such as the Barahi, Chutia, Koch, 
Kachari. Moran and Miri. The non-Ahoms thus assimilated were 
given the privileges and status of the ruling race. 

There were seven principal Ahom clans, who were well-known 
as ‘Satgharia’. There is no controversy regarding the first three clans 
to which belonged the royal family and the families of the Burha 
Gohain and Bar Gohain, There is difference of opinion regarding 
the other four clans. There were seme clans which were decidedly 
inferior, and with these the Ahoms of upper classes did not 
intermarry. 

Apart from the Ahoms and other tribes, there were people who 
had migrated from the west and settled in Assawn permanently. As 
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they were within the fold of Brahmanical religion, their society was 
guided by the caste system. In this caste-ridden society the Brah¬ 
mins occupied the highest position of honour; next to them came the 
Kayasthas. The castes of inferior status were Kumara, Tati, Kamar, 
Sonari, Kahar, Mali, E>obi, Haris etc. It will be noticed that all 
these castes were formed on professional basis. 

During the Ahom period women in Assam enjoyed more free¬ 
dom than their counterparts in northern India. The purdah system 
was not there in Assam. Whatever restriction there might have 
^ ^ been, it was confined to the upper class Hindus. 

Position of women.,, , , . . 

Women then acted as dancers m temples. There 
were women who were attached to households of nobles and princes, 
and they were known as ‘Ligiris\ King Siba Singha married a 
Ligiri and raised her to the status of a queen regent. Some gallant 
women, like Mula Gabharu did actual fighting in the battle field. 
Women in Assam were expert weavers. In villages they helped their 
partners both in sowing and in harvesting seasons. 


Houses 


The marriage system of the Ahoms was different from that of 
the Brahmanical Hindus. But the Ahoms who embraced Hinduism 
observed Hindu marriage ceremony. 

During the Ahom days only kings could build houses of brick 
and mortar. It is interesting to note that during 
this period different designs were specified for cons¬ 
truction of houses by jieople of different status. 

Clothes both uncut and tailored were used. A Muslim observer 
writes, “They only wrap a piece of fine linen round the head and 
a waist-band around the middle’, and place a chaddar on the shoul¬ 
ders. Some of their rich men in winter put on a 
half-coat like a jacket.” Women appear to have 
worn two garments—one upper and one lower. Thus the dress of 
women of those days differed from the present day dress of Assamese 
v\omcn. The present day dress comprises of three garments. 


Dress 


Slavery was prevalent in the Ahom period. The chief nobles 
cultivated their private estates with the aid of slaves. The slaves 
were at their masters’ disposal, and they were not 
Slavery required to render service to the state. Sons of 

slaves became slaves; sometimes freemen became slaves by mort¬ 
gaging their persons for loans. Slaves were brought and sold in 
open market. 
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In the society the distinction between the nobles and the com¬ 
mon people were marked. The nobles enjoyed certain privileges 
which were denied to ordinary people. The nobles could wear shoes, 

ride on horses and travel in palanquins. Persons of 
Social distinction wished to wear the chaddar were 


obliged to fold it over the left shoulder, and not over the right, as 
the upper class did. The Dorns and Haris were distinguished by 
having a fish and a broom respectively tattooed on their foreheads. 


Economic conditions ; Under the Ahom rulers the economic 
condition of Assam was prosperous. Agriculture, trade and indus¬ 
try had then developed considerably. Since the time of Raja Lakshmi 
Singha the country had passed through political chaos, but there was 
no economic crisis at that time. 


During the Ahom period most of the people lived in self-suffi¬ 
cient villages. Towns were then few in number. Of the towns 
special mention may be made of Gargaon, Gauhati, and Rangpur. 

The chief pursuit of the people was agriculture. Every man. 
, . except the Brahmins, knew how to plough. Land 

being very fertile and population being small, crops 
produced was enough to feed the people. 


Industry and craft were highly developed in the Ahom period. 
In this connection special mention may be made of the manufac- 

Industry which was of three varieties—Pat, Endi, 

and Muga. 'Gold-washing was another important 
industry. Many people were engaged in gold-washing. Assam then 
made great progress also in the extraction of iron from ores. 


During the Ahom period Assam had extensive trade relations 
with the neighbouring countries. Through Bhutan she had trade 
relations with Tibet and through Tibet with China. 
Through Bhutan there was a trade route to Kabul. 
But Assam’s largest trade was with Bengal. In the 18th century 
Assam’s trade with foreign countries declined as the Ahom rulers 
then adopted a policy of isolation. 

Literature ; There was great literary progress in Assam during 
ithe Ahom period. To a large extent it was due to the patronage of 
king, ministers and nobles. ^ 

The period witnessed extensive translation of the Sanskrit epics 
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and Puranas. The Puranas translated were the Vishnu Purana, Brah- 
mavaivarta Purana, Padma Purana, Markandeya 
Translations Purana, and Dharma Purana. In case of some 

Puranas, only selected portions were translated. As the translations 
were meant for common people, simple style was adopted and meta¬ 
physical discussions were avoided. Metaphysical portions were 
replaced by devotional songs. 

Under royal patronage, Harivamsa, and some portions of the 
Mahabharata were translated. One Raghunath Mohanla made an 
abridgement in prose of the Ramayana. He also composed two 
long narrative poems—Adbhuta Ramayana and Satrunjaya, based on 
some floating Ramayana legends. 

Another author of outstanding merit was Kaviraj Ram Narayan 
Chakravarti, the poet laureate under Rudra Singha and Siba Singha. 
He translated a portion of the Brahmavaivarta Purana and Padma 
Purana. Among his other works mention may be made of Sankha- 
sura-Vadha, Gita Govinda and Sakuntala Kavya. 

The Ahom court encouraged the production of literature on 
erotics and sexology. Some Sanskrit texts on Kamasastra were 
translated into Assamese. 

Some of the poets developed the tales from the Puranas, Hilo 
podesa and Panchatantra. 

The Ahom kings encouraged development of drama and theatre. 
Under the king’s patronage a new type of drama in Sanskrit came 
to be written. To this class belong Dharmodaya by Dharmadeva, 
Vignesa Jnanodaya by Kavi Surya Vipra and Kama-Kumara-Haran 
by Kavichandra Vipra. 

Bhawanas are special type of dramatic performances which had 

evolved in Assam. These Bhawanas were encouraged by the Ahom 

kings, and these were held on distinguished occa- 
Bhawana ... , , „ , . 

sions in the ixiyal palace. Subject matter of 

Bhawanas were taken mainly from the epics and the Puranas. 


During the Ahom period Sanskrit texts dealing with science were 
translated into Assamese. The chief among this class of literature 
is Hastividyamava by Sukumar Barkath. The Ghora-Nidhana, a 
treatise on horse was also compiled in the period under review. A 
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treatise on training, and treatment of hawks known as ‘Senar Vyadhi’ 
has also been discovered. • 

Side by side with the texts on medicine, books were compiled 
on astrology and divination both in Sanskrit and Assamese. 

The most important literary development took place in the field 
of history, which in Assamese is known by the term ‘Burunjis’. 

The Burunjis contain continuous chronicles of the 
Burunjis Ahom rule. These were prepared by men who had 

a comprehensive knowledge of state affairs and who held high 
government offices. At first these were written in Ahom language 
but later they came to be compiled in the Assamese. Burunjis con¬ 
stitute an unprecedented golden chapter in Assamese literature. It 
is from the Burunjis modern Assamese prose emerges, Burunjis 
were also written about countries outside Assam. Thus we have 
Padshah Burunjis, a chronicles of the Sultans and Emperors of Delhi, 
Tripura Burunji and the Jayantia Burunji. 


Apart from the Burunjis there were other classes of historical 
writings composed both in verse and prose. These were generally 
known as Charit-puthi and Vamsavali, The Qiarit- 
puthis are writings mainly on the life of Vaisnava 
saints. In the charit-puthis we find not only the lives and activities 
of the great saints but also see the social surroundings in which they 
lived and worked. 


Carit-puthis 


The Vamsavalis sketch the lives and careers of important nobles. 
These thus supplement the information as found in the Burunjis. 

The most notable of the Vamsavalis is the Darrang 

rncji vfl 11^ ^ 

Vamsavalis composed in verse during the latter 
part of the 18th century. 

Next we have historical ballads. The ballads present populai 
versions of historical events. Among the ballads mention may be 
Ballads made of Barphukanar Git, Bakharabarar Git and 

Padam Kuwarir Git. It is thus evident that the 
Ahom period was very rich in historical literature comprising of the 
Buranjis, Charit-puthis, Vamsavalis and historical ballads. 

Religion : The religion of the Ahom period is to be read under 
two heads: first, the general religious condition in the Ahom period, 
and second, the religious policy of the Ahom kings. 
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Hinduism was the predominant religion during the Ahom period. 
The Hindus were then, as today, divided into three sects— 
Saivism, Saktaism and Vaisnavism. 


Saivism was a popular religion during the rule of the Ahoms> 
In spite of the success of Sankardev’s movement, 
Saivism continued to be a popular religion. It is 
to be noted that most of the prominent temples for the worship of 
Siva and his consort came to be constiucted specially during the 
later part of the Ahom period. 


Saktaism was also a popular religion during the period of Ahom 
rule. The Kamakhya temple had a special attraction to the masses. 

This religion did not enjoy royal patronage till the 
advent of the Tung Khungia dynasty All rulers 
since the time of Gadadhar Singha were devout Saktas, and follow¬ 
ing the rulers many nobles also embraced this religion. 


Saktaism 


Vaisnavism or to be more exact Neo-Vaisnavism was preached 
into Assam by Sankardcv (1449-1569) when Naranarayan and 
Suhungmung were rulers respectively in the Koch and Ahom king¬ 
doms. The religion of Sankardev spread very rapid and after his 
death the Vaisnavas became divided into many sects, such as, 
Mahapurusia. Damodaria, Moamaria etc. Many Sattras grew up 
in the country, and the Gosains of the Sattras 
Vaisnavism enyoyed great respect and prestige. When Hindui- 

zation of the Ahoms began they first got inclined towards Vaisnav¬ 
ism. The first Ahom ruler to be initiated to Vaisnavism 
was Jayadhvaj Singha (1649-1663). But with the advent of the 
Jungkhungia dynasty in 1681, the Vaisnavas ceased to enjoy royal 
patronage, and the rulers of this dynasty, as has been said above, 
got inclined towards Saktaism. 

Besides the Sakta and Vaisnava deities, there were the Ahom 
Gods and Goddesses who were worshipped by the Ahom priests 
called the Deodhais and Bailongs. The Ahom religion for some 
centuries could maintain its hold on the Ahoms but 
Ahom Religion gradual Hinduization of the Ahom rulers, 

the influence of the Ahom religion began to dwindle. The I>eodhais 
and the Bailongs resisted the change, and succeeded in continuing 
the observance of certain ceremonies, such as the worship of their 
tutelary God. Somdeo, till the end of the Ahom rule. 

There were Muslims also in the Ahom kingdom, though their 
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number was very limited. The Muslims, who were taken prisoners 
during wars, had chosen to settle in this country and marry here. 

About their descendents Shiabuddin had written “.their dccendts 

are exactly in the manner of the Assamese, and have nothing of 
Islam except the name; their hearts are inclined lar 
Muslims more towards mingling with the Assamese than 

towards association with Muslisms. The Muhammadans who had 
come here from Islamic lands engaged in the performance of prayer 
and fasting, but were forbidden to chant the call to prayer or publi¬ 
city recite the ‘word of God.’ ” 

Religious policy of the Ahom rulers : The Ahoms entered into 
Assam with a religion of their own. Somdev was their tutelary 
deity. The Deodhais and Bailongs were their priests. 

We do not have any evidence of any attempt made by the 
Ahoms to impose their religion on the people of the country of their 
adoption. It might have been due to two factors. One factor 
might have been their policy of toleration, and the second factor 
might have been their strong practical sense. They could realize 
that it would be unwise to try to impose their faith on the indigenous 
people who were overwhelming in number. 

The Ahoms for the first few centuries remained wholly attached 
to their own religion and during this period the Deodhais and the 
Bailongs had very great influence in the royal court. But it was 
Quite natural that there would be the impact of Hinduism on the 
Ahoms who lived in Hindu surroundings and environment. 

Hindu influence first entered into the Ahom court during the 
reign of kihg Sudangpha who had been brought up in a Brahmin 
family. The influence was more marked in the reign of king Pratap 
Singha (1603-41). The first Ahom king to accept Hinduism for¬ 
mally was Jayadhvaj Singha (1649-63). From Jayadhvaj Singha to 
Sulikpha Lora Raja (1679-81) all the kings were initiated by Vais- 
nava Gosains, and as such all of them patronized Vaisnavism. 

The advent of the Tungkhungia dynasty with Gadadhar Singha 
as the first ruler ushered in a change in religious policy. For very 
many jeasons Gadadhar Singha disliked the Vaisnava Gosains and 
Vaisnavism. First, the Vaisnavas claimed exemption from the 
liability to fight. Secondly they refused to assist in the construction) 
of roads and tanks and other public works. Thirdly, Gadadhar 
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Singha feared that people would lose physical vigour and strength if 
following the injunction of the Vaisnava Gosains they took vege¬ 
tarian food. Fourthly, some of the Vaisnava mohantas refused to 
give him shelter in 'the days when he was a fugitive. Fifthly, the 
Sakta Brahmins poisoned his mind by telling that some of the Vais¬ 
nava mohantas had grown too powerful and that one day they might 
challenge the supremacy of the king. 

For all these reasons Gadadhar Singha became very much 
hostile towards the Vaisnavas and began to persecute them system¬ 
atically. On the other hand he showed leanings towards Saktaism 
and in consequence influence of the Sakta Brahmins increased in the 
Ahom court. 

Gadadhar’s son Rudra Singha was liberal in his religious policy. 
He stopped the persecution of the Vaisnavas and Ihe himself 
remained inclined to Vaisnava faith. 

It was since the reign of Sib Singha the influence of the Sakta 
priests began to increase and with this a spirit of intolerance appeared 
in the Ahom religious policy. It was this spirit of intolerance which 
prompted the Ahom rulers to oppress and insult the Moamarias. 
The Moamaria rebellion was the result of religious intolerance of 
the Ahom rulers and the Moamaria rebellion proved to be one of 
causes of the downfall of the Ahoms. 

The adoption of Sakta Hinduism by the Ahom monarchs was 
followed by the conversion to that faith of their principal nobles. 
The conversion to this new faith had its impact on the social and 
political life of the country. The king and his nobles now cherished 
the ambition of becoming devout Sakta worshippers, spent more 
time in religious observances, patronized Brahmins, made endow¬ 
ments, and erected temples. State obligation began to play a secon¬ 
dary part. All these accelerated the decline of the Ahoms. But it 
is an admitted fact that the Ahom rulers’ conversion to Hinduism 
led to architectural developments of the country. 

Before we close, we should mention that in spite of their con¬ 
version to Hinduism the Ahoms did not wholly give up their original 
faith. Till the end of their rule, ftheir tutelary God Somdev conti¬ 
nued to be worshipped and the Ahom priests Deodhais and Bailongs, 
though deprived of their old power and prestige, continued to have 
position of honour in the royal court. They were now mainly con¬ 
cerned with astrological matters. 
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Fine arts : The glory of the Ahoin period extended to the field 
ol fine arts. Here we will refer to the development 6f the three 
branches of fine arts i.e. architecture, sculpture and painting. 

(a) Architecture • It is noteworthy that all vhe brick-built 
architectural works of the Ahom period belong to the Tungkhungia 
period. The cause of this is to be found in the fact that the early 
Ahoms did not know the use of stones and bricks for architectural 
purpose; they then used wood, bamboos, canes and such other 
perishable materials for this purpose. The royal palace, which His¬ 
torian Shiabuddin noticed at Gargaon during Mir Jumla’s invasion, 
was made of perishable materials but its workmanship was of very 
high order. According to the historian, “the palace was supported 
by sixty six wooden pillars. -The circumference of each piilar is 
about four yards. The ornaments and curiosities with which the 
whole wood-work of *the house is filled defies all description, 
nowhere in the whole inhabited world, will you find a house equal 
to It in strength, ornamentation and picture.” 

Most of the artistic remains of the Tungkhungia period are of 
religious nature. The more the Ual of the Ahoms increased for 
Hinduism, the more enthusiastic they became for the construction of 
temples. Secular art no doubt existed, but there is no denying the 
fact that the Hinduized Ahom rulers spent most of their energy and 
resources for the construction of temples and digging of tanks adja¬ 
cent to the temples. We will first mention the religious structures. 

The earliest brick-built structure was the temple of Umananda 
built by Gadadhar Sjmgha. 


Rudra Singha constructed the Joydole temple on the bank of 
Joysagar near Rangpur. 


Sib Singha constructed the Sibdole temple in Sibsagar, the Devi 
temple on the bank of Gaurisagar near Rangpur, 
Rehgious aichitec- Ugratala temple in Ujanbazar in the eastern 

part of Gauhati, the temples of Siddesvara and 
Kamesvara in Kamakhya as well as the two temples to Janardana in 
Asvakranta. 


Durihg the reign of Pramatta Singha, the brother of Sib Singha, 
were constructed the temples of Suklesvara and *^Rudresvara on the 
north bank of the Brahmaputra. 
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During the reign of Pratap Singha, Siva temples were built at 
Dergaon and Bisvanath. 

Largest number of temlpes were constructed during the reign of 
Rajesvar Singha. Some of his temples are Navagraha, Vasisthasram, 
Dirghesvari and Manikarnikesvara in the neighbourhood of Gauhati. 
The Durga temple on the Kamakhya and the Siva temple at Neghe^ 
riting were also built during his reign. 

The Chhatrakara temple at Gauhati was built under the order 
of Kamalesvara Singha. Most of the temples of the Ahom period 
have some characteristics. The temple contains two cells, a garbha- 
griha and a mandapa. Over the garbhagriha rises the ‘Shikara’ with 
fluted vertical lines. In case of big temples, the main Shikara is 
surrounded by its replicas. The top of the temple does not contain the 
familial amalaka in the standard pattern; instead a tier of gold- 
plaited kalasas in tapering sizes is placed on a solid circular base 
made of bricks. 


Next we come to the secular structures of the Ahom period. 
The Ahom kings built palaces befitting their dignity and power. All 
the secular structures belong to the Thunkhungia period, as it was 


during this period the Ahoms learnt the art of using bricks and mor¬ 
tars for the construction of buildings. The city of Rangpur was 
built by Rudra Singha. He brought artisans from 
Koch Bihar for this purpose. There are two notable 


Secular architec¬ 
ture 


buildings in Rangpur, and these are the Rangghar 
and the Talatalighar. The latter is a piace of seven storeys with 
some of the storeys underground. The Rangghar (amusement pavi¬ 
lion) was constructed during the reign of Pramatta Singha, and the 
Talataligarh during that of Rajesvar Singha. The four storeyed 
Kerenghar (royal palace) in Gargaon was also constructed by 
Pramatta Singha. 


The Ahom rulers who ruled after Rajesvara Singha had such 
stormy careers that it was not possible for them to devote attention 
to art and architecture. 


(b) Sculpture : During the Ahom period plastic art degenera¬ 
ted to a considerable extent. It was due to the fact that the early 
Ahom rulers, who remained aloof from Hindu influence, did not 
patronize this ait. In the 18th century the Ahom rulers were ful- 
fledg^d Hindu converts. Then they started constructions of temples. 
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The sculptors were also called to decorate those temples. But the 
sculptors could not do their job with credit, as lacking royal support 
for a long period they had lost their efficiency. The firfe images that 
are found on the Ahom temples are not the works of the sculptors 
of the Ahom period; these were recovered from the ruins of the pre- 
Ahom period and mounted on the Ahom temples. 

(e) Paiotiog; In the Ahom period great advancement was 
made in the sphere of painting. The paintings of this period are 
manuscript paintings. The artists showed their skill in illustrating 
the events described in the manuscripts with colour and brush. 
Among the illustrated mention may be made of the Bhagavata 
Purana, Gita Govinda, Dharma Purana, Hasti-Vidyarnava, Sankha- 
chuda-Vadha and Darrang Raja Vamsavali. The paintings of the 
Ahom period exhibit Rajput-Mughal influences both in technique 
and in finish. The secular pictures usually represented kings and 
queens sitting on thrones or elephants, or soldiers in battle-fields. 
The pictures are available in all combinations of colours, the most 
prominent of them being yellow and green. Among the painters of 
this period the most notable were Dilbar, Dosay and Badh-Ligira. 
Badh-Ligira painted the pictures of the Bhagavata Purana dedicated 
to king Sib Singha and his consort Ambika Devi. 


MODEL QUESTIONS 

1. Describe the architectural activities of the Ahom period. 

2. Give an account of the development of fine arts in the 
Ahom period. 
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HISTORY OF JAYANTIA KINGDOM 

The Jayantia kingdom comprised of the Jayanlia hills and the 
adjoining plain lands to the south. The original inhabitants of the 
Jayantia hills arc known as the Synteng. Racially they are akin to 
the Khasis. It is evident from the similarity in their physical fea¬ 
tures. and in their customs and practices. Both these tribes live in 
matriarchal society. In a matriarchal society mother is predominant 
in the family. The society being matriarchal, in the Jayantia king¬ 
dom son did not succeed father as ruler; on the death of a king his 
sister’s son inherited the throne. 

We do not know what was the original name of the Jayantia 
hills which were and even are inhabited by the Syntengs. Actually 
the plain lands to the south of the hills was known as Jayantia. 
Even today this plain land is known as Jayantia and it is a pargana 
of the district of Sylhet. According to legends and traditions Hindu 
rulers ruled in Jayantia and their tutelary deity was Jayantiasvari. 
It was when the Syntengs occupied Jayantia the whole kingdom 
comprising of the hills and plains came to be known as Jayantia. 

As has been said above Hindu rulers ruled in Jayantia to the 
south of the hills. Even names are heard of the four last Hindu 
kings. The Hindu rulers were Brahmin by caste. The last ruler was 
probably Jayanta Roy, and it was after his reign Jayantia was 
annexed to the hill kingdom ruled by the Syntengs. The Synteng 
ruler who conquered Jayantia is said to have been Parvat Roy. His 
name indicates that he was a tribal ruler. Parvat Roy and his suc¬ 
cessors ruled for more than 300 years. Jayantia as a kingdom ceased 
to exist in 1835 A.D. From this "it appears that the conquest by 
Parvat Roy took place in the early part of the 16th century. 

The sources for the history of the Jayantia kingdom is very 
limited. Apart from legends and traditions information is gathered 
from the history of the Ahoms and the Koches. A few inscriptions 
arid coins of the Jayantia kings have also been discovered. 

Beginning with Parvat Roy all total 21 rulers ruled in Jayantia. 
The political history of the Jayantia kingdom was restricted to 
quarrels and wars with the Koches, Cacharies and Ahoms. 
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The first great historical incident of the Jayantia kingdom was 
its conquest by Chila Roy, brother of the Koch king Naranarayan 
(1540-87). We do not know who of the Jayantia kings was forced 
to submit to the Koches. Some fifty years after Chila Roy’s inva¬ 
sion a Jayantia king named Yasemanik (1605-1625) 
me Kodi^s^^ married the daughter of the West Koch king 
Lakshmi Narayan, There is a tradition that he 
brought the image of Jayantesvari from the Koch kingdom and since 
that time the Goddess continued to be worshipped in Jayantia. 
But it seems more probable that Jayantesvari was tutelary deity of 
the Hindu kings who ruled in Jayantia prior to the conquest by 
Parvat Roy. 


So far as relation with the Caebaries was concerned, the 
Jayantia king Dhanamanik was engaged in a war with the Kacharies 
on the question of supremacy on the principality of Dimarua. 

Dimarua, lying between Jayantia and the Kachari 
Cachanes kingdom was a bone of contention. In the war 

the Jayantia king was defeated and forced to 
recognize the suzerainty of the Kacharies. 


Dhanamanik’s successor Yasomanik in order to take revenge, 
made a matrimonial relation with the Ahom king Pratap Singh. 
Since Yasomanik’s time, the Jayantia came under the sphere of 
influence of the Ahoms. 


It was during the reign of Ram Singh (1697-1708) the Cacharies 
again came into political contact with the Jayantias. When the 
Ahom king Rudra Singh attacked Cachar, the Cachari king Tamra- 
dhvaj sought the help of Ram Singh. The helplessness of the 
Cachari king fired the ambition of Ram Singh. When Rudra Singh 
went back from half way Ram Singh invited Tamradhvaj to his 
capital and there treacherously imprisoned him. In his distress the 
Cachari king appealed to Rudra Singh for help. Rudra Singh sent 
an army to Jayantia which defeated and imprisoned Ram Singh. 
Ram Singh along with the Cachari king was sent before Rudra Singh. 
As Ram Singh refused to recognize the supremacy of the Ahom king 
he was kept confined. He died as a prisoner in 1708. 

The Ahoms could not keep Jayantia under control for long. 
It was during Rudra Sing’s reign the Jayantias forced the Ahoms to 
leave their kingdom. 
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Yasomatta 


.Ahom Jayantia relations: The earliest relation between the 
Ahoms and the Jayantias was a friendly one. The Jayantia king 
Yasomanik, in order to avenge the defeat of his predecessor 
Dhanamanik in the hands of the Cacharies, made a matrimonial 
relation with the great Ahom king Pratap Singh. Since then Jayantia 
virtually came under the sphere of influence of the Ahoms. So 
cordial was the relation between the Jayantias and the Ahoms then 
that the Ahom king permitted the Jayantia king to open a market in 
the Ahom territory. Opening of such a market facilitated the sale 
of orange, pepper, potatoes and ‘pans’ which were and even today 
are produced in large quantities in Jayantia. 

3 f’l 1 

Yasomanik was so determined to maintain the 
friendly relations with the Ahoms that he did not protest when the 
Raja of Dimarua, denouncing the supremacy of Jayantia, recognized 
the suzerainty of the Ahom king. 

After the death of Yasomanik in 1625, for some years the policy 
of appeasing the Ahoms continued. But it came to an end when 
Yasomatta Roy (1647-69) ascended the throne. His attempt to 
assert his power involved him in quarrel with 
Jayadhvaj Singha. During the attack of Mir Jumla 
he refused to recognize the Ahom suzerainty but king Chakradhvaj 
did not allow him to do that. After the departure of Mir Jumla 
Yasomatta hastened to recognize the supremacy of the Ahoms. 

Taking advantage of the chaos which prevailed in the kingdom 
after the death of Chakradhvaj, the Jayantia Raj Lakshmi Singh 
repeatedly sent envoys to the Ahom court asking for the restoration 
of Jayantia suzerainty on Dimarua but every time the proposal was 
turned down. When the strong ruler Gadadhar Singh ascended the 
tlirone Lakshmi Singh gave up his claim to Dimarua and established 
friendly relations with the Ahoms. 

But during Rudra Singh’s reign hostilities began openly with 
Raja Ram Singh I, the successor of Lakshmi Singh. In the first 
round of the content Ram Singh was defeated and taken as a 
prisoner. He was kept confined as he refused to 
Raja Ram Singh I Ahom king. Ram Singh died in 

prison in 1708. But the Ahom’s control over Jayantia did not last 
long. The Jayantias thought that the Ahom would leave Jayantia. 
when they got Ram Singh as a prisoner. But they became furious 

H.A.—11 
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when they saw that the Ahoms had no intention of leaving Jayantia. 
They then attacked the Ahom soldiers. The Ahom after committing 
extensive damage and destruction left Jayantia. 

Ram Singh’s son Jaynarayan was also imprisoned along with his 
father. Jaynarayan did not inherit his father’s spirit. Preferring a 
life of ease to a life of rigours in prison, Jaynarayan agreed to give 
his two sisters in marriage to Rudra Singh and thus secured his own 
release. Rudra Singh sent him back to Jayantia as the king of that 
kingdom, as he agreed to recognize the Ahom king as his suzerain. 
It is to be noted that the accession of Jayanarayan to the throne was 
something unusual, as in this kingdom on the death of a king his 
nephew (sister’s son) got the throne. This deviation was made 
because of the intervention of Rudra Singh in the affairs of 
Jayantia. 

Jayanarayan on his return to Jayantia refused to pay tribute to 
the Ahom king. At this Rudra Singh again attacked Jayantia and 
imprisoned Jaynarayan. Jaynarayan was in prison for fourteen years 
and during this period Jayantia was ruled by the Ahom king. 

When Sib Singh ascended the throne on the death of Rudra 
Singh, the nobles of Jayantia urged him to release their king. Sib 
Singh complied with their request. 

The successors of Jaynarayan were Bar Gosain, Chatra Singh, 
Yatra Narayan and Vijyanarayan, and all these four rulers paid tri¬ 
bute to the Ahom rulers. During the reign of Chatra Singh (1770- 
81) position of Jayantia became anomalous, as she became subor¬ 
dinate to two powers. She had already been subordinate to the 
Ahom ruler; now during Chatra Singh’s reign (1774) the British occu¬ 
pied Jayantiapur but restored Chatra Singh when he agreed to pay 
a fine. Since then the British regarded Jayantia as subordinate to 
them. 

On Vijyanarayan’s death in 1789 Ram Singh II ascended the 
throne. At that time the Ahom kingdom was getting torn by the 
Moamaria revolt. During Raja Kamalesvar Singh’s reign many 
Moamarias took shelter in Jayantia. Kamalesvar Singh asked Ram 
Singh II to send back the rebels but Ram Singh refused to comply 
with this request. Not only that, Ram Singh refused to recogniw 
the suzerainty of the Ahom king. The Ahoms were no longer in a 
position to assert their authority on Jayantia. 
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British relation with Jayantia : The British got possession of 
Sylhet in 1765. Jayantiapur, the most fertile tract of the Jayantia 
kingdom was just to the north of Sylhet. It was quite natural that 
there would be friction between the British and the Jayantia subjects 
living on the common frontier. It was such a conflict which afforded 
an opportunity to the British to attack Jayantia and occupy it. King 
Chatra Singh got back the throne on payment of a fine. Since this 
incident the British began to regard Jayantia as a subordinate king¬ 
dom. Their interpretation was that they gave the kingdom to Chatra 
Singh as a gift. 

Since 1774 for about fifty years there was no incident that could 
strain the relation between the British and Jayantia. It was during 
the Burmese invasion of Assam, new developments took place in the 
relations of the British and the Jayantia kingdom. 

After the conquest of Assam, the Burmese in 1824 threatened 
to invade Jayantia. The British then opened negotiations with Ram 
Singh II who had ascended the throne of Jayantia in 1789. But 
Ram Singh was not ready to enter into any settlement with the Bri¬ 
tish compromising his independence. The Burmese, on the other 
hand called on the Jayantia king and asked him to come and make 
submission to them. Moreover, they began to advance (Feb. 1824) 
towards the frontier of Jayantia though the British forbade them to 
do so. The Burmese soldiers who appeared near the Jayantia fron¬ 
tier withdrew on the arrival of a small British detachment to rein¬ 
force the Raja’s troops. In March, 1824 the Jayantia Raja entered 
into a treaty with the British by which he formally acknowledged liis 
dependence on the British Government, and pledged himself to 
abstain from all independent negotiations with any foreign power. 
But none of these conditions did the Raja fulfil with sincerity. 
Rather during the war he allowed a Burmese detachment from Assam 
to occupy his territory. But the Burmese had to leave Jayantia ulti¬ 
mately, as being defeated they had to withdraw from the entire 
eastern region. 

There was an unsettled condition in Assam for sometime after 
the Burmese war. Taking advantage of this Ram Singh II had occu¬ 
pied a considerable tract of land of Nowgong which properly be¬ 
longed to the Ahoms. He was repeatedly asked, between 1830 and 
1833 to withdraw from this tract but he evaded compliance. Before 
any stem measures had been taken fresh causes of dispute arose. 
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In 1832 the Raja of Gaba, one of the petty chieftains dependent 
on Jayantia seized four British subjects, three of whem were after¬ 
wards immolated at the shrine of the Goddess Kali. The fourth 
escaped and gave information to the British Government. The Raja, 
of Gaba, it is said, committed the misdeed at the instance of the 
Raja of Jayantia. The British Government pressed the Raja of 
Jayantia to surrender the culprits. When negotiations were going on 
the Raja died and his nephew Rajendra Singh ascended the throne 
(Nov. 1832). For two years the British Government endeavoured to 
induce the new king to give up those who perpetrated the outrage. 
But the Raja remained obdurate. Failing to obtain satisfaction, at 
last, the British resolved to dispossess him of his territory. 


In March 1835 the British Govt, sent an army which took for¬ 
mal possession of Jayatiapur, the plain portion to the south of the 
hills. A proclamation was issued aimouncing llie 
Jayantia annexed g^jy^g^ation of Jayantiapur. A few days after 

Gabca was similarly taken. Only the hills now remained under the 
Raja. The income of the Raja from the hills was nominal. When 
the plain portion had gone out of his hand he expressed unwilling¬ 
ness to retain the hills in his hands. So the hills also passed into 
the hands of the British. The dispossessed Raja accepted a pension 
of Rs. 500/- a month and retired to Sylhet. 


Condition in 
Jayantia kingdom 


A few words may be said here about the condition of Jayantia 
kingdom under native rulers. The most remarkable thing in 
Jayantia was that the society here was matriar¬ 
chal. In the family mother enjoyed a higher 
position than the father. Unlike the patriarchal 
society, in the matriarchal society of Jayantia the birth of daughters 
was more welcomed, and it was the daughter who inherited the pro- 
P2J*^y> which according to the law, belonged to the 
sodety'^^ ^ mother. Here the law guiding the succession to 
the rthrone was also different. On the death of a 
king, his sister’s son got the throne. In the long history of Jayantia,. 
never the son of a king questioned the validity of this law. 


Under the native administration it had been the custom to 
remunerate the official staff by grants of service lands. Civil and 
criminal suits were first tried by a mantri or^sother official, who after 
hearing the parties and their witnesses, made a verbal report to the 
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Raja on which sentence was pronounced. In disposing of important 
cases the Raja had to consult the queen mother, the officers of the 
state and the dolois, or chiefs of districts. The dolois played an 
important part in the administration. In appointing them the king 
had to consider the wishes of the people. None of the appointments 
were of a hereditary, or even permanent nature. 

The language used in the court of Jayantia was Bengali and all 
Governmental business was transacted in that language. It was so 
as Jayantipur was inhabited mainly by the Bangalees. 

Jayantia had extensive trade with the adjoining plain lands in 
Sylhet and Nowgong. Jayantiapur, the capital, was the great 
entrepot in which all commercial dealings were 
transacted between the hill and plain people. The 
hill people traded in cotton, iron ore, wax, ivory, ‘pan’ and cloths 
produced in their country. In return from the plain they took salt, 
tobacco, rice and goats. The trade was very often interrupted by 
feuds between different tribes. Trade also suffered because of injudi¬ 
cious grant of monopolies and heavy transit duties. Moreover, very 
little money was in circulation, and nearly all transactions were by 
means of barter. All revenues were paid in kinds. The income of 
the king was derived mainly from the plain portion i.e. Jayantiapur 
which was thickly populated. Income derived from the hills was 
nominal. Some villages instead of paying revenue in kinds performed 
service at the command of the Raja. 

So far as religion was concerned, the king and the members of 
the royal family were Hindus. They were worshippers of the Sakti 
cult. There was the practice of human sacrifice in the temple of 
Jayantisvari. But the common indigenous people of Jayantia wor¬ 
shipped their primitive gods and goddesses. They believed in evil 
spirits and one of the main functions of their priests was to perform 
rites and rituals to protect their clients from the clutches of the evil 
spirits. 
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Names of Jayantia kings 


Parvat Roy 
Majh Gosain 
Burha Parvat Roy 
Bar Gosain 
Bijoy Manik 
Pratap Roy 
Dhana Manik 
Yaso Manik 
Sundar Roy 
Chota Parvat Roy 
Yasomanta Roy 


Ban Singh 
Pratap Singh 
Lakshmi Singh 
Ram Singh I 
Joynarayan 
Bar Gosain 
Chatra Singh 
Yatra Narayan 
Vijaya Narayan 
Ram Singh II 
Rajendra Singh 


MODEL QUESTIONS 

1. Diescribe the relations of Jayantia with the Koch, Cachar 
and Ahom kingdoms. 

2. Describe the circumstances leading to the annexation of 
Jayantia with the British dominion. 

3. Describe the conditions of Jayantia under the native rulers.. 



Chapter XVII 


THE KACH4RI KINGDOM 

The Kacharis are perhaps the earliest known inhabitants of 
the Brahmaputra Valley. They are closely allied to the Koches, 
Chutiyas, Lalungs, Morans, Garos and Tippreas. Broadly speak¬ 
ing they belong to the great Bodo group. Today they lie scattered 
in different parts of Assam and are known in different names. 
In Kachar they are known as Kacharies, in North Cachar as 
Dimasa and in Goalpara as Bodo Kachari. That the Kacharies 
are very old people is evident from the fact that many of the rivers 
of Assam are known by Kachari names, such as. Dihang, Dibong, 
Dikhu, Disang, Dibru etc. 

How did the Kacharies derive their name? It is certain that 
the Kacharies did not get their name from Cachar. It is rather 
possible that the district of Cachar got its name from the word 
Kachar which is derived frlom the Sanskrit word ‘Kaccha’ which 
means lower region of a mountain. It is also possible that the 
district came to be known as Cachar when the Kacharies came to 
settle here. The tribe possibly came to be known as Kachari as 
they preferred to leave in ‘Kachar’ i.e. the lower region of mountains. 

There are no written records of early Kachari rule. It is 
presumed by historians that the MIcchchha kings mentioned in the 
old copper-plate inscriptions might belong to the Kachari tribe. 
The traditions current among the Kacharies are of no use for the 
purpose of history. Prior to the 13th century the history of the 
Kacharies is dark. 

Trustworthy information regarding the Kacharies are found 
from the 13th century, and the information is 
Sources derived from the Buranjis of the Ahom period. 

For the closing years of the Kachari rule we get plenty of informa¬ 
tion from the British records. 

In the 13th century, it appears from the buranjis, the Kachari 
kingdom extended along the south bank of the Brahmaputra, 
from the Dikhu to the Kallang or beyond, and included also the 
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Dhansiri Valley and the tract which now forms the North Cachar 
Hill. At that time, the country further west, though largely 
inhabited by the Kacharies appears to have formed part of the Hindu 
kingdom of Kamata. 


From the buranjis we know that towards the end of the 13th 
century the Kacharies had to withdraw from their 
Thesettlements to the east of Dikhu as a result of the 
advance of the Ahoms, For hundred years, this 
river appears to have formed the boundary between the two nations, 
and during this period no hostilities between them are recorded. 
In 1490 a battle was fought on the bank of the Dikhu river in which 
the Ahoms were defeated and forced to make peace. But the 
Ahoin power was then rising and during the next thirty years they 
pushed the Kacharies back to the Dhansiri river. 


During the reign of Suhungmung a critical stage was reached 
in Ahom-Kachari relations. The great Ahom ruler was determined 
to break the power of the Kacharis and extend his dominion to the 

Wars with Suhung 'defeated the Kachari king 
mung Khunkura and forced him to flee from his capital 

at Dimapur. The Ahom king placed Detsung, a 
relative of the fugitive king, on the throne. In 1536 Detsung quar¬ 
relled with the Ahoms. At this the Ahom king attacked Dimapur 
and sacked it. Detsung was captured and put to death. After this 
defeat the Kacharis left Dimapur and the Dhansiri Valley and 
established a new capital at Maibong on the bank of the river Mahur. 

The ruins at Dimapur, which are still in existence, show that 
the Kachans at that time attained a high level of civilization. They 

Description of purpose. Use of bricks 

Dimapur was then unknown to the Ahoms. Dimapur was 

surrounded on three sides by a brick wall of nearly 
two miles long, while the fourth side was bounded by the Dhansiri. 
On the eastern side there was a fine solid brick gateway with a 
pointed arch. The curved battlement of the gateway, as well as the 
pointed arch over the entrance, point distinctly to the Bengali style 
of the Muhammadan architecture. The mortar used was excellent. 
It is evident from the fact that the building could servive the 
shocks of many earthquakes. Inside the enclosure there are ruins 
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of a building, the most notable features of which is a double row of 
carved stone pillars of sandstone, averaging about 12 feet in height 
and 5 feet in circumference. There are also some V shaped pillars. 
The pillars are ornamented but no two pillars are precisely alike in 
ornamentation. There are representations of the elephant, deer, dog, 
duck and peacock, but nowhere is there a human form or head. 

The new capital at Maibong was also surrounded by a wall and 
ruins of several temples were found there. But here the Kacharies 
were soon to meet a new enemy. From the Darrang 
^y^the Vansabali it is known that by the middle of the 

16th century the Kachari king was defeated by 
Chila Roy, the brother and general of the Koch king Naranarayan. 
We do not know who actually was the Kachari king then. In the 
neighbour-hood of Maibong a coin has been found which bears a 
date equivalent to A.D. 1583. It was issued by Jaso Narayan who 
was “a worshipper of Hara Gouri, Siva and Durga.” 

Upto 1603 A.D. nothing more is known of Kachari affairs. It 
is inferred that during this period the Kachari kingdom extended to 
the plains of Cachar. The kingdom thus then comprised of greater 
part of the Nowgong district, the North Cachar Hills and the plains 
of Cachar. 

The reign of the Kachari king Pratap Narayan, who was a corn- 
temporary of the Muglial emperor Jahangir, was eventful. He de¬ 
feated the Jayantia king and forced him to agree to pay tribute. The 
Jayantia king Dhana Manik also gave two princesses, to Pratap 

Narayan. The heir-apparent of the Jayantia king- 
Pratap Narayan , t , • .... 

dom, Jaso Manik was kept as a prisoner m the 

Kachari kingdom. On the death of Dhana Manik, Pratap Narayan 
made Jaso Manik the king of Jayantia on condition that Jaso Manik 
would recognize him as his overlord. Jaso Manik on becoming the 
king made a matrimonial alliance with the Ahom king and instigated 
him to go to war against the Kachari king. In the war the Kachari 
king defeated the Ahom and to celebrate the victory he changed the 
name of the capital from Maibong to Kirtipur. Pratap Singh pre¬ 
pared to take revenge, but on hearing that the Muslims were invad¬ 
ing his country he made friendship with the Kachari king. During 
Pratap Narayan’s reign an attempt was made by the Mughals to con- 
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quer the plain portions of Cachar. The first invasion of the Mughals 
War with proved abortive. But during the second invasion 

the Mughals Kachari forts at Asurtikar and Pratapgarh were 

captured. The Kachari king finally made peace by 
giving 40 elephants and one lakh of rupees to the Emperor, 5 ele¬ 
phants and Rs. 20,000 to the Subadar of Bengal, and two elephants 
and Rs. 20,000 to the Thanadar of Bandasal. 

Pratap Narayan had other names, such as Satrudaman and Asi 
Mardan. 

On Satrudaman’s death seven kings ruled in quick succession. 
They ruled for about 75 years. During their reigns the relations 
with the Ahoms became strained. The Ahom kings regarded the 
Kachari kings as protected rulers but this the Kachari kings very 
much resented. 

When Rudra Singh ascended the throne in 1696, his contem¬ 
porary Kachari king boldly proclaimed independence. In 1706 

Tamradhva’ Kudra Singh with a big army attacked the Kachari 
country and occupied Maibong. Tararadhvaj fled 
to Khaspur in the plains of Cachar and Irom there sent an urgent 
appeal to Ram Singh, the king of Jayantia. At this time the Ahom 
army decimated by fever and dysentery returned to their own country. 

Ram Singh then secured the person of Tamradhvaj by stratagem 
and kept him a prisoner. Tamradhvaj then appealed to his arch¬ 
enemy Rudra Singh for assistance. When attempt to secure the 
release of the Kachari king by peaceful means failed, Rudra Singh 
despatched armies to invade Jayantia. Ram Singh was defeated and 
imprisoned. Both Ram Singh and Tamradhvaj were then taken to 
Rudra Singh’s camp. There Tamradhvaj promised to pay tribute to 
the Ahom king and also agreed to visit the Ahom king once a year. 
He was then released and allowed to go back to Khaspur. But he 
soon fell ill and died. 

Tamradhvaj was succeeded by his son Sura Darpa Narayan, a 
boy of nine. He was installed to the throne by some Ahom officers 
deputed for the purpose by Rudra Singh. From the book, Naradi 
Kathamrit, it appears that Sura Darpa ruled at least till 1730. The 
next king probably was Kirti Chandra Narayan. We know of him 
from a document dated 1736. Next came Harisll Chandra, whose 
name is found in a rock inscription dated 1761 at Maibong and in 
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a stone inscription dated 1771 at Khaspur. From the Ahom buranji, 
we know that in 1765 the Ahom king Rajesvar Singh sent messen¬ 
gers to the Kachari king Sandhikari, asking him to appear personally 
before him. The Kachari king refused to receive 
the messengers. The Ahom king then sent an army. 
This had the desired effect. Sandhikari then surrendered. He was 
taken before the Ahom king by whom he (Sandhikari) was 
admonished. Sandhikari then tendered his apologies. The Ahom 
king, being satisfied, allowed him to return to his capital. Sandhi¬ 
kari and Haris Chandra was possibly one and the same person. 

On Harish Chandra’s death his son Krishna Chandra became 
the king. During the period of minority of Krishna Chandra, 
Lakshmi Chandra, an uncle of Harish Chandra might have acted as 
the regent. When Krishna Chandra grew up—he took the rein of 
administration in his own hand. Some important events of the reign 
of Krishna Chadra are mentioned here. The first was the formal act 
of conversion to Hinduism in 1790; and it was then they were pro¬ 
claimed to be Hindus of Kshatriya race. 

The second event was a war with the Ahoms. During the Moa- 
maria rebellion, many Moamarias took shelter in the territory of the 
Kachari king, Krishna Chandra. The Ahom king demanded the 
extradition of the refugees but the Kachari king refused to comply 
with this request. This resulted in a war, which lasted from 1803 to- 
1805, when a decisive defeat was inflicted on the Kacharis. This 
brought the war with the Kacharis to an end. 

The third event was the raid made by Aga Muhammad Reza,. 
a Mughal, in 1799. He entered into Cachar from Sylhet, and the 
Raja being unable to resist, took refuge in hills. The invader 
declared himself to be the 12th Imam. On an appeal from Krishna 
Chandra, the British sent some sepoys to his help. Aga Muham¬ 
mad was captured and sent to Calcutta. 

Next event was a raid made by the discharged sepoys of the 
company under the leadership of Kalyan Singh. Kalyan Singh ac¬ 
tually occupied a portion of Cachar. But this time too the British 
sent help and the adventurer was expelled from Cachar, 

Krishna Chandra was a weak king and he was in perpetual fear 
of attacks from the neighbouring kingdoms of Jayantia, Manipur 
and Tripura. He constantly wrote to the British requesting them 
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to post a British army in Cachar permanently. But the British 
refused to comply with this request. 

Krishna Chandra died in 1813 and was succeeded by his 
younger brother Govinda Chandra. Govinda Chandra had married 
Induprobha, the widow of Krishna Chandra. This marriage was 
not viewed with favour by his subjects. 

Govinda Chandra was an unlucky king. Through his career as 
a king, misfortune dogged him making his life miserable. The first 
difficulty of the king Was the rebellion of Kohi Dan. Kohi Dan 
was appointed to a post in the northern hilly tract, and there he 
rebelled and tried to form an independent kingdom. Govinda 
Chandra enticed Kohi Dan to come down to the plain and got him 
assassinated there. But this did not improve the situation. Kohi 
Dan’s son Tularam then began to lead the rebellion. 

But worse was to follow. Cachar was a hot-bed of politics of 
the Manipuri princes then. Three Manipuri princes—all brothers 
—were interested in Cachar. They were Marjit Singh, Chaurjit 
Singh and Gambhir Singh. The three brothers succeeded in occu¬ 
pying the whole of the plain portion of Cachar and being helpless, 
Govinda Chandra took shelter in Sylhet (1818). He lived as a 
refugee in Sylhet till 1824, when new developments took place in 
Cachar paving the way for the return of Govinda Chandra to 
Cachar. 

In 1824 the Burmese invaded Cachar, then ruled by the Mani¬ 
puri princes. The British became alarmed at the Burmese attack 
and they made up their mind to protect Cachar. With this aim in 
view they, in March 1824 made a treaty with Govinda Chandra. By 
this treaty Govinda Chandra was regarded as a tributory Raja of 
Cachar. He was to pay Rs. 10,000/- as tribute annually to the 
British. 

When the Burmese were driven out, Govinda Chandra, under 
British protection, came back to Cachar, then a desolate and devas¬ 
tated country. 

Govinda Chandra’s misfortunes were not at an end. Imme¬ 
diately after his restoration, he tried to recover North Cachar Hills 
which were under Tularam. Tularam, in retaliation, repeatedly 
attacked the plain portions of Cachar. At last on J^ritish interven¬ 
tion a settlement was made in 1829* Tularam was conformed in his 
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possessions, and Govinda Chandra undertook not to send any force 
to the area occupied by Tularam. 

During the last part of his reign Govinda Chandra became un¬ 
popular, because of his financial extortion. The unfortunate king 
was assassinated in April 1830. Many suspected that the assassina¬ 
tion was engineered by Gambhir Singh, the king of Manipur. As 
the king died without leaving any legitimate son, there were many 
claimants for the throne. The British scrutinized the claims, but as 
no claim was found valid, on 14th August, 1832, by a proclamation 
Cachar was annexed to the British dominion. 


MODEL QUESTIONS 

1. Describe the Ahom-Kachari relations of the 16th and the 

17th centuries. 

2. Describe the relation of the Kacharies with the Tunkhungia 
rulers. 

3. Describe Cachar’s relation with the British in the 19th cen¬ 
tury. Under what circumstances was Cachar annexed to 
the British dominion. 


[ The End J 









